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PREFACE 


This book has been specially designed to meet the 
requirements o£ Indian students in High School classes. In 
making the selection, the following points have been kept ui 

mind : 

(a) That the lessons should be such as would interest the 
students for whom the book is intended. This has 
necessitated the deletion of purely literaty pieces with 
which such books were formerly crowded. Instead, the 
majority of lessons comprise stories, descriptive pieces, 
tales of adventure, biographies and a play. These, it is 
hoped, will sustain the students’ interest and make the 
study of the book a pleasure. 

(b) To further hold the students’ interest, most of the lessons 
have a familiar Indian background. 

(c) Within the limits set, the lessons cover a toide variety of 
subject matter. 

(d) To help the student and teacher alike in making a correct 
choice the lessons have been carefully graded and also 
arranged theme-wise. Those arranged under Part I 
should normally be done in the first year, and those under 
Part II in the following year. 

(e) In making the selection, note has been taken of the new 
shift in the study of English. 

(f) Each lesson is prefab^ by a brief introductory note and 
is followed by exercises in grammar and composition and 
questions of a general nature on the lesson as a 
whole, while Key questions have been introduced at 
proper places in the text to check up the student’s grasp 
of the lesson as it progresses in class. Explanation of 



difficult words and phrases and reference to classical or 
historical allusions have been added where necessary, 
thus making it obligatory for the student to consult 
some good dictionary or reference book for his more 
common difficulties. 

The above features are in full conformity with the need for 
a reorganized course in English prose for students at the High 
School stage, and fulfil the conditions laid down by the various 
Boards of Education in India for this purpose. 

C. V. M. 
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I 

MYTH AND LEGEND 

1 

YUDHISHTHIRA AND THE FAITHFUL DOG 

By C. a. Kincaid 

[Key question : How did King Yudhishthira set out on his long 
journey accompanied by his brothers and the Princess 
Dratipadi ?] 

King Yudhishthira called to him Prince Ai*juiia’s 
grandson, the Prince Parikshit, whom the Princess 
Uttara had borne to her gallant husband Abhi- 
manyu, after he had fallen on the battlefield. Then 
taking from his own head the crown of Hastinapura, 
King Yudhishthira placed it on the head of his grand¬ 
nephew. He took up the robes of state and laid 
them on Prince Parikshit’s shoulders. Then calling 
together his counsellors, he ordered them to issue 
throughout the length and breadth of the mighty 
Bharata kingdom this proclamation: 

‘King Yudhishthira has resigned the diadem 
of Hastinapura, and King Parikshit, the son of 
Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna the Bharata, has 
been crowned King in King Yudhishthira's stead.’ 

Then the five brothers and Queen Draupadi 
sacrificed to the immortal gods, and after the 
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gods had been gladdened by the sacrifice, King 
Yudhishthira clad himself in garments of bark and 
deer-skins, so that he resembled one of the tribesmen 
who dwelt in the wild southern forests. His brothers 
and Queen Draupadi did likewise. King Yudhish¬ 
thira then turned his face to the east and set forth 
towards the rising sun. His brothers and Queen 
Draupadi followed him. As they started, King 
Yudhishthira’s hunting dog joined them, and 
though the serving men would have driven him 
away, he refused to leave his master. King Yudhish¬ 
thira rebuked the serving men, and said, ‘The dog 
comes as a suppliant to my feet. And no Aryan 
King rejects the prayer of a suppliant. Let the dog, 
therefore, come with us also.’ 

[Key question ; Why did Prince Arjnna cast the mighty 

Gandiva bow into the ocean?'\ 

Xu this way King Yudhishthira, his brothers, 
his Queen, and the King’s faithful hound set forth 
together from Hastinapura upon their last journey. 

When Prince Arjuna set forth with King 
Yudhishthira, he slung across his shoulders the 
mighty Gandiva bow and its inexhaustible quiver. 
For although his anns, chill with years, had no 
longer the strength to puU the bowstring, yet the 
Bharata Prince would not part with the celestial 
weapon, which in the years gone by had helped him 
to do such glorious deeds. As the King, his brothers, 
and their Queen walked towards the rising sun, they 
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saw in front of them a column of golden fire. It 
came nearer and nearer and rose higher and higher, 
until it seemed to join together earth and heaven. 
Then a voice exquisitely^’’ clear, yet louder far than 
that of any mortal man, called to them from the 
column : ‘O Princes of the great Bharata line, I 
am Agni, the tire-god, and I have come to claim 
from Prince Arjiina the celestial bow which I begged 
for him in the olden time from Varuna, the sea-god. 
As Arjuna can no longer bend the sea-god’s bow, 
let him take it to the sea-shore and cast it into the 
ocean. Thus to the sea-god will go back the sea- 
god’s weapon.’ King Yudhishthira and his brothers 
and Queen Draupadi prostrated themselves when 
they heard the voice of the fire-god. And when 
they again looked upwards the column of fire had 
vanished. 

Obedient to the fire-god’s words, they walked 
over towards the rising sun until they came to the 
shores of the eastern sea, which today men call the 
Bay of Bengal. There Prince Arjuna swung round 
his head the Gandiva bow and its inexhaustible 
quiver, and with all his strength threw them far out 
to sea. Varuna, the sea-god, seized them as they 
floated, and once again he took the bow in his hand 
and fitted the quiver upon his mighty shoulders. 

{Key question : How did the Bharata Princes die among the 

snowy Himalayas?^ 

Leaving the shores of the eastern sea, the 
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Biiarata PriiK*es turned westward and walked across 
all India nntil they reached the spot near which 



PRINCE ARJUNA THROWS THE BOW INTO THE SEA 

had once stood Dwarka, the beautiful eity of the 
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Yadavas by the western sea. There, just as it had 
come to Kh’ishna, a longing came to King Y^udhish- 
thira to see the cool white peaks and the pine-clad 
slopes of the Plimalaya mountains. So he changed 
again his course, and day by day marched north¬ 
wards until his eyes rested on the snow-clad ranges 
that guarded the laud of the Aryan Kings. When 
they had climbed the southern foot-hills, Queen 
Draupadi grew weary and fell by the way. ‘O 
King,’ cried Prince Bhima, ‘why has Queen Drau¬ 
padi left us? Never in her life did she commit a 
sin. Why, then, has death claimed her before our 
journey’s end?’ King Yudhishthira answered with¬ 
out halting: ‘Queen Draupadi was the wife of us all, 
and she should have loved us all equally But better 
than all of us she loved Arjuna the archer. That 
was her sin, and for that she has been punished.’ 

A few miles farther on, Sahadev’s knees sank 
beneath him, and he fell motionless upon the 
ground. ‘O King,’ cried Prince Bhima, ‘my brother 
Sahadev, who served thee faithfully all his life, has 
fallen to earth. He was without sin. Why, there¬ 
fore, did death claim him before his journey’s end?’ 
The King never paused in his march, but answered, 
‘Sahadev served me faithfully, but in his heart he 
thought that he was vdser than I—nay, wiser than 

all men. That was his sin, and for that he has been 
punished.’ 

Hardly had King Yudhishthira spoken, when 
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Prince Nakula, the handsomest in face of all the 
bx'others, fell forward and made no effort to raise 
himself. ‘O King/ cried Prince Bhima, ‘my brother 
Nakula, who surpassed us all in beauty of face, has 
died on the way. He was without sin. Why, then, 
did death claim him before his journey’s end?’ 
The King strode onwards, and without turning his 
head replied, ‘He was in truth a just Prince and 
worthy in every way of the great Bharata line. 
But in his heart he thought that his fair face placed 
him high above all other men. That was his sin, 
and for that he has been punished.’ 

The three remaining brothers walked on with¬ 
out speaking for a score of miles. Then the tall 
and graceful form of Prince Arjuna rolled help¬ 
lessly in the snow. ‘O King,’ cried Prince Bhima, 
‘Arjuna thy brother is dead—Arjuna the greatest 
archer in all the world. W^hat sin did he, the bravest 
and kindliest of us all, commit? And why has 
death claimed him before his journey’s end?’ King 
YudJiishthira walked on a few steps in silence. 
Then he answered, ‘Arjuna promised me that he 
would destroy Duryodhan and his host in a second 
of time. But he kept not his promise, for it was 
an idle boast. That was his sin, and for that he has 

been punished.’ 

A league farther on Prince Bhima felt his knees 
gi'ow weak, and for the first time in all his lifs fear 
entered his mighty heart. For a few yards he 
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struggled on, then he sank to earth. Looking 
towards Yudhishthira, he cried ‘O King, I, Bhima, 
thy last brother, am dying. What sin did I com¬ 
mit that I may not see our journey’s end?’ The 
tears coursed down the King’s bronzed cheek, for 
he loved Bhima best of all his brothers. Without 
turning his head, but with broken voice, he 
answered, ‘Thy strength was great, but thy pride 
in it was greater still. That was thy sin, and for 
that thou art punished.’ 

[Key question ; Why did Yudhishthira refuse to enter heaven 

without his dog?] 

Tliere remained 'with King Yudhishthira, out 
of all his companions, only his faithful hunting dog. 
With him the King walked slowly onwards until at 
last he saw in front of him an aerial chariot, in 
which sat a shining figure with a thousand eyes. 
King Yudhishthira, because of the thousand eyes, 
knew the figure to be that of the god Indra. A 
moment later the god said, ‘O Bharata King, thou 
art weary with walking. Enter my ear, and in it 
I will drive thee swiftly to my celestial city, Amra- 
vati.’ But the King answered, ‘Lord Indra, my 
brothers have fallen by the wayside. So too has 
Draupadi, my Queen. Unless thou wilt go back 
with me and take them with thee in thy car, I can¬ 
not enter it.’ ‘O King,’ said the god, ‘have no 
care for thy brothers or thy Queen. They have 
already reached Amravati, my city, before thee.^ 
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‘Lord Indra,’ said King Yudiiishthira, ‘I have with 
me my hunting dog, and he must come with me in 
the car.’ ‘O King,’ said the god Indra, and his 
thousand eyes looked scornfully at Yudhishthira, ‘I 
cannot take a dog into my heaven. Leave him, 
therefore, behind thee and enter my car.’ ‘Kay, 
Lord Indra,’ said the King, ‘this dog came to me as 
a suppliant when I set out on my journey. I am a 
Bharata King, and no Bharata King has ever flouted 
a suppliant. Unless thou permit my hunting dog to 
enter it with me, I cannot enter thy car.’ The god 
Indra smiled on the King and said, ‘King Yudhish¬ 
thira, I was but testing thy worth, and thou hast 
fully stood the trial. Enter thou my car and bring 
thy hound with thee.’ 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 

A LEGEND OP OLD GREECE 

By Sir George Cox 

[Key question : What was marvellous about the music of 

Orpheus?] 

In the pleasant valleys of a country which was 
called Thessaly there lived a man whose name was 
Orpheus. Every day he made soft music with his 

golden harp, and sang beautiful songs such as no 
one had ever heard before. And whenever Orpheus 
sang, then everything came to listen to him. 

It was strange to watch the beasts that came and 
stood all round him. The cows came, and the 
sheep, and dogs, and horses, and with them came 
the bears and wolves; but they did not hurt the 
cows and sheep, for they forgot their old cruel 
ways as they heard the songs of Orpheus. 

The high hills listened to him also, and the 
trees bowed down their heads to hear; and I think 
that even the clouds sailed along more gently and 
brightly in the sky when he sang, and the stream 
which ran close to his feet made a softer noise, to 
show how glad his music made it. 

And Orpheus had a wife who was called Eury- 
dice, whom he loved very dearly. All through the 
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winter when the snow was on the hills, and all 
through the summer when the sunshine made 
everything beautiful, Orpheus used to sing to her 
his pretty songs; and Eurydice sat on the grass 
by his side, while the beasts came round to listen, 
and the trees bowed down their heads to hear 
him. 

[Key question : Ho tv did Eurydice die?^ 

But one day when Eurydice was playing with 
some children on the bank of the river, she trod 
upon a snake in the long grass, and the snake 
bit her. And by and by she began to be very sick, 
and Eurydice knew that she must die. So she told 
the children to go to Orpheus (for he was far away) 
and say how sorry she was to leave him, and that 
she loved him always very dearly; and then Eury¬ 
dice put her head down upon the soft grass, and 
fell asleep and died. 

You cannot think how sad Orpheus was when 
the children came to tell him that Eurydice was 
dead. He felt so wi'etched that he never played 
upon his golden harp, and he never opened his 
lips to sing: and the beasts that used to listen to 
him wondered why Orpheus sat all alone on the 
green bank where Eurydice used to sit with him, 
and why it was that he never made any more of his 

beautiful music. 

All day long he sat there, and very often his 
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cheeks were wet with his tears. And at last he 
said, ‘I cannot stay here any more; I must go and 
look for Eurydice. I cannot bear to be without 
her; and perhaps the king of the land where people 
go after they are dead will let her come back and 
live with me again.’ 

II 

[Key QUESTiox : How did Orpheus succeed in entering the 
Kingdom of the Dead?] 

So Orpheus took his harp in his hand, and went 
to look for Eurydice in the land which is far away, 
where the sun goes down into his golden cup before 
the night comes on. And he went on and on a 
very long way, and at last he came to a high and 
dark gateway. It was barred across with iron bars, 
and it was bolted and locked so that nobody could 
open it. 

It was a wretched and gloomy place, because 
the sunshine never came there, and it was covered 
with clouds and mist. And in front of this great 
gateway there sat a monstrous dog, with three 
heads, and six eyes, and three tongues; and every¬ 
thing was dark around, except his eyes, which 
shone like fire, and which saw everj’'one that dared 
to come near. 

Now when Orpheus came looking for Eurydice, 
the dog raised his three heads, and opened his 
three mouths, and gnashed his teeth at him, and 
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roared terribly; but -when Orpheus came nearer, 
the dog jumped up upon his feet and got himself 
ready to fly at him and tear him to pieces. 

And ^vhat do you think that Orpheus did? 
Why, he said nothing; only he took down his harp 
and began to play upon its golden strings. And the 
dog Cerberus (for that was his name) growled 
and snarled and showed the great white teeth which 
were in his three mouths; but he could not help 
hearing the sweet music, and he wondered why it 
was that he did not wish any more to tear Orpheus 
in pieces. 

Very soon the music made him quiet and still, 
and at last it lulled him to sleep; and you could 
only tell by his heavy breathing and snoring that 
there was any dog there. 

So when Cerberus had gone to sleep, Orpheus 
passed by him and came up to the gate, and (was 
it not wonderful?) he found the gate wide open, 
for it had come open of its own accord while he 
was singing. And he was glad when he saw this, 
for he thought that now he should see Eurydice. 

Ill 

[Key question ; Hotv did Orpheus win his boon from the King 

of the Underworld?'\ 

So Orjiheus went on and on a long way, until 
he came to the palace of the king; and there were 
guards placed before the door who tried to keep 
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hiTn frolu goiug iu, but Orpheus played upon his 
harp, and then they could not help letting him 
pass. 

So he went into the great hall, where he saw 
the king and queen sitting on a throne; and as 
Orpheus came near, the king called out to him with 
a loud and terrible voice, ‘Who are you, and how 
dare you to come here'? Do you not know that 
no one is allowed to come here till after they are 
dead ? I will have you tied ui3 with iron chains, 
and you shall be placed in a dungeon, from which 
you will never be able to get out.’ 

And what do you think that Orpheus did? 
Why, he said nothing but he took his golden harp 
in his hand, and began to sing more sweetly and 
gently than ever, because he knew that, if he liked 
to do so, the king could let him see Eurydice again. 

And as he sang, the faces of the king and queen 
began to look almost glad, and their rage and anger 
went away, and they began to feel how much hap¬ 
pier it must be to be gentle and loving than to be 
angiy and cruel. 

Then the king said, ‘O Orpheus, you have made 
me feel happy with your sweet music, although 
I have never felt happy before, and now tell me 
why you have come, because you miist want some¬ 
thing or other, for otherwise no one would come, 
before he was dead, to this sad and gloomy land of 
which I am the king/ 
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Then Orpheus said, ‘O king, give me back my 
dear Eurydice, and let her go from this gloomy 
place and live with me on the bright earth again. ^ 

So the king said that she could go. And the 
king said to Orpheus, ‘I have given you what you 
wanted, because you sang so sweetly; and when 
you go back to the earth from this place, your 
wife whom you love so dearly shall go up behind 
you: but remember that you must never look 
back until she has reached the earth, for if you 
do, Eurydice will be brought back here, and I 
.shall not be able to give her to you again, even 
if you should sing more sweetly and gently than 

ever. ’ 

rv 

[Key question : How did Orpheus again lose Eurydice?^ 

Now Orpheus was longing to see Eurydice, 
and he hoped that the king would let him see her 
at once; but when the king said that he must not 
try to see her till she had reached the earth, he was 
quite content, for he said, ‘Shall I not wait patiently 
a little while, that Eurydice may come and live with 

me again?' 

So he promised the king that he would go up 
to the earth without stopping to look behind and 
see whether Eurydice was coming after him. 

Then Orpheus went away from the palace of 
the king, and he passed through the dark gateway, 
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and the dog Cerberus did not bark or growl, for 
he remembered the music which he had made, 
and he knew that Orpheus would not have been 
allowed to come back if the king had not Vr’ished it. 

So Orpheus went on and on a long way; and 
he became impatient, and longed more and more 
to see Eurydice. And at last he came near to the 
earth, and he saw just a little streak of light, where 
the sun was going to rise from the sea; and 
presently the sky became brighter, and he saw 
everything before him so clearly that he could not 
help turning round to look at Eurydice, 

But, ah! she had not yet quite reached the 
earth, and so now he lost her again. He just saw 
something pale and white, which looked like his 
own dear wife, and he just heard a soft and gentle 
voice, which sounded like the voice of Eurydice, and 
then it all melted away. 

And still he thought that he saw that pale 
white face, and heard that soft and gentle voice, 
which said, ‘O Orpheus, why did you look backi 
How dearly I love you, and how glad I should 
have been to live with you again; but now I must 
go back, because you have broken your promise to 
the king, and I must not even kiss you, and say how 
much I love you.’ 

And Orpheus sat down at the place where 
Eurydice was taken away from him; and he could 
not go on any farther, because he felt so miserable; 
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there he staved dav after dav, and his cheek became 
more 2:)aie and his body weaker and weaker, till at 
last he knew that he must die. 

And Orpheus was not sorry; for although he 
loved the bright earth, with all its flowers, and 
soft grass, and sunny streams, he knew that he 
could not be with Eurydice again until he had left 
it. 

So at last he laid his head upon the earth, and 
fell asleep, and died: and then I think that he and 
Eurvdice saw each other in the land which is far 
away, where the sun goes down at night into his 
golden cup, and were never parted again. 


II 

SJORIES FROM HISTORY 

3 

PADMINI-THE LOTUS PRINCESS 
By L. & H. G. D. Turnbull 

[Key question : What provoked Ala-itd-din to attac\ Chitor7'\ 

On the shores of a lake stands a stately palace, 
its noble walls reflected in the blue waters. Alone 
among the ancient palaces and temples of Chitor 
it has escaped ruin, for when Ala-ud-din Kliilji, 
the Tartar Sultan of Delhi, sacked the famous city 
of the Rajputs, even his ruthless hand spared the 
building where Padniini the beautiful, Padmiui, 
princess of Ceylon and consort of Rana Bhim 
Singh, had come as a bride, and from which she 
went to meet death rather than sully the honoiir of 
her lord. 

The bards of the period write that words fail 
to express the loveliness of Padmini’s face and 
form, that no star was as bright as her dark eyes, 
no rose petal as delicate as the bloom of her cheek; 
her lips were redder than the juice of the pome¬ 
granate, her teeth whiter than pearls, her tiny 
bands like lotus buds. And this flower of woman- 
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hood was as good as she was beautiful, an example 
of all the female virtues. 

Ala-ud-din sat within his palace at Delhi and 
brooded day and night on the beauty of Padmini. 
Wives he had whose charms had been wont to 
delight him, wives whose one hope was a look of 
favour from their lord, but he was weary of them. 
What were their attractions compared to those of 
the peerless Chauhan princess ? 

Twice he had demanded that she should be 
sent to him at Delhi, offering to withdraw his 
troops from under the walls of Chitor if he might 
]iossess its most treasured jewel; but, pressed as 
the Rajput defenders were, they would rather 
have died a hundred deaths than surrender their 
princess, the very thought of whom nerved their 
arms and enabled them to resist the merciless attach 
of the invaders. 

Meantime Padmini passed the days with her 
maidens, all of them Rajput women of high rank. 
She read with them from the sacred books, or 
listened to their songs that told of Rajput valour 
and chivalry. Sometimes she would walk alone 
on the battlements of her palace, or descend the 
steps that led to the lake, where her own lovely 
self was reflected in the water. At other times 
she would stand upon the highest pinnacle of her 
palace and gaze across the plains of Mewar towards 
the distant hills. There were times when sad and 
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terrifying thoughts would fill her heart. She could ' 

* 

see iu imagination those grassy plains, red with the 
blood of brave Kajput chiefs, and hear the wild 
victorious shouts of Ala-ud-din's advancing army. 
Then her little hands would clench and her glorious 
eyes flash, for she knew that the Tartar barbarian 
woidd never take the wife of Rana Bhim Singh 
alive. 

At length, wearied with longing for a sight of 
the most beautiful woman in India, the proud 
Ala-ud-din sent word to Rana Bhim Singh that 
he would withdraw his troops if he might be per¬ 
mitted a sight of Padmini, and, so that her delicacy 
might not be affronted, he was willing to satisfy 
his desire by gazing on her reflection in a mirror. 
This seemed so humble a request that the Rana 
assented to it with courteous readiness, and to 
disarm all suspicion, Ala-ud-din entered Chitor 
with only a few guards. For a few seconds he 
feasted his eyes on the beautiful reflected face of 
the princess; then, expressing himself as honoured 
and delighted by the sight, proceeded to take his 
l^ve of Ram Bhim Singh with many protestations 
of friendship. The Rajput, not to be outdone in 
chivaby, accompanied his guest to the foot of the 
for^ess. AU the time, as they went, Ala-ud-din 
continued to make his host the most complimentary 
speeches; under cover of these he contrived to 
make a sign on which a troop of his own men 
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sprang from where they were in hiding, and, before 
the astonished Rana could draw his sword in self- 
defence, he was overpowered and hurried away to 
tlie Tartar Sultan's camp. 

[Key question : How did Padmini receive Ala-iid^dins letter?] 

Well satisfied with the result of his treacherous 
ruse, Ala-ud-din sent a letter to Padmini, in which 
he infoimied her that if she wished to obtain her 
husband’s release, she could do so by coming to the 
Tartar camp as hostage. 

When Padmini received this insolent message^ 
her heart grew hot with anger, and she vowed that 
she would revenge the insult to herself and the 
treachery to her lord. 

There had accompanied her from Ceylon her 
uncle, Gorah and his nephew, a youth of twelve 
years old, both Rajputs, of the Chauhan clan and 
chiefs on whose fidelity the princess could rely so- 
long as their lives lasted. 

Summoning them to her presence, she took 
counsel with them as to the best means of foding 
the Tartar Sultan and at the same time rescuing 

Rana Bhim Singh. 

Now Padmini was as wise as she was beautiful^ 
and her quick brain devised a scheme for which 
her kinsmen expressed great admiration, so clever 
was it and yet sufficiently simple to carry into- 
immediate execution. 

3mmn & Kashmir UoiTersity Library. 
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A very short time after the arrival of Ala-ud-din’s 
letter a reply from the priueess of Chitor went to 
his camp. In it the princess expressed herself willing 
to accede to his demands on condition that she 
might ride to Delhi in a way befitting her exalted 
rank, accompanied by all the noble maidens who 
formed her train. 

TThen Ala-ud-din found that the lovely Padmini 
accepted his own demand, he was filled with delight. 
He had quite expected her to make the price of 
honour a heavy one, but all she asked was the 
gratification of a little feminine vanity. Never had 
a conquest so delighted him, never had his stern 
heart beat so high; and he planned, once the princess 
was safe at Delhi, to march in force on Chitor and 
overthrow finally the Rajput supremacy. 

He straightway sent answer to the princess that 
she might maintain as fine a retinue as was at her 
command and that he would ensure her a right 
royal welcome on arrival at his camp. 

[Key question*: How was Rana Bhim Singh rescued by Padmini?'\ 

When Padmini read the words of the infatuated 
Sultan a strange smile played over her beautiful 
face, and she immediately gave orders that seven 
hundred litters should be pi'epared to accompany 
her to Delhi. In accordance with Rajput tradition 
the greatest care was to be observed that no viola¬ 
tion of feminine delicacy might occur on the joui'ney. 
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and the strictest commands were issued to this 
effect. 

But instead of dainty maidens, seven hundred 
of the bravest warriors of Mewar left Chitor con¬ 
cealed in the heavily curtained litters, each of which 
borne l3^^ six armed soldiers disguised as 
bearers. Padmini herself remained in her palace 
in strict seclusion. This secret was known only 
to a faithful few. The multitude thought that the 
gorgeous litter, heavily decorated with gold and set 
in the centre of the others, contained the Chauhan 
beauty, and many loyal hearts grieved that their 
princess had proved so frail. No suspicion entered 
the mind of Ala-ud-din as the glittering procession 
wended its way towards his camp. ‘The bird is 
caught,’ he said to himself. ‘Once I have my heart’s 
desire, we will see whether or no the Bajput gets 
back to Chitor!’ 

The walls of the Tartar camp were made of 
thick cloth, and outside these the cavalcade drew 
up. When Ala-ud-din inquired the reason of the 
delay, he was given a message from his fair hostage 
in which she craved his permission to bid farewell 
for ever to her lord. This boon was granted her 
and Rana Bhim Singh was permitted to enter her 
litter; half an hour was fixed as the limit of the 
interview. The half hour passed; and another. 
Ala-ud-din grew jealous, and sent a peremptory 
message to Padmini to appear at once before him. 
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The answer to this was a shout from the guard; 
the litter and the princess were not to be found, 
for Rana Bhim Singh had escaped under cover of 
the supposed interview, and was half way to Chitor 
on one of the fleetest horses in Mewar. 

When Ala-ud-din realized that he had been 
tricked, and by a woman’s wit, his rage knew no 
bounds. Pursuit was at once ordered, and the 
Rajputs, who attempted to cover the retreat of the 
chief, were slain almost to a man. The pursuers 
were soon hard on the tracks of Rana Bhim Singh. 
On! On! Chitor is in sight with its gallant defen¬ 
ders. Padmini, the brave and faithful, awaits her 
lord in the palace by the lake; nearer come the 
shouts of the Tartar hordes, but the goal is reached 
in safety, and the gates of the fortress flung to, in 
the very teeth of Ala-ud-din’s soldiers. 

[Key question : How was Chitor defended by the gallant 

Rajputs 7 ] 

Then began a fight in which each side sought 
victory or death, and the slopes of Chitor ran red 
with the blood of Rajput and Tartar. The choicest 
of the heroes of Mewar met the assault, led by 
the gallant chiefs Gorah and Badul. Time after 
time the Rajput forces repelled the violence of the 
attack, for, though outnumbered ten to one, they 
fought for the honour of their sweet princess, and, 
to save her from worse than death, they achieved 
incredible feats of valour. Before nightfall the walls 
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were piled with dead and dying, but the hosts of 
Ala-ud-din were exhausted, and withdrew their 
shattered remnants, leaving Chitor inviolate and 
the honour of its princess upheld. 

But many a noble chief laid down his life that 
day, the gallant Chauhan Gorah being amongst 
the slain. His young wife had watched the fray 
from a window of the palace, never flinching as she 
saw her lord cutting his way through the thickest 
of the fight. And when that proud figure fell, 
never to rise, she shed no tear, but sought out 
young Badul, who lay sorely wounded and who had 
been carried into the palace. ‘Tell me, O Badul,’ 
she said gently, ‘how fared my lord in the strife 
And the lad replied proudly, ‘He was a reaper 
of the harvest of battle; I followed his steps as a 
humble gleaner of his sword. On the red field of 
honour he spread a carpet of the slain; with a 
barbarian prince for his pillow he laid him down, 
and sleeps surrounded by the foe.’ 

Then the Eajput \vidow kept back her tears and 
said, ‘Tell me more of my dear lord,’ and the boy 
answered, ‘How can I further describe his deeds, 
when he left no foe to dread or admire him*?’ 

Her heart glowing with love and pride, Gorah’s 
wife waited but to bid a tender farewell to the 
wounded Badul, and then, calling out in clear 
tones, ‘My lord will chide my delay,’ leapt into the 

flames. 
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Cheated of Padmini and foiled in his attempt 
to take Chitor, Ala-ud-din had no rest night or day 
from the thought of revenge. 

He still coveted the beautiful princess, and the 
possession of her seemed more desirable than ever. 
He assembled fresh hosts, but slowly and cautiously, 
and thix’teen years had elapsed since Rana Bhim 
Singh had slipped through his hands, when he 
marched once more on Chitor. 

The Rajput forces had never recovered from 
the mighty effort they had made to hold the fortress 
during Ala-ud-din’s previous attack, and now he 
kept bringing up fresh forces, which he threw so 
persistently against the defenders that eventually 
he gained a footing on the southern point of the hill. 
Eleven of the-Rana’s sons fell in turn. One alone 
remained to uphold the house of Mewar. 

[Kev question : How did Padmini save her honour and the 

honour of the Rajput women ?] 

On the battlements of her palace stood Padmini 
watching the strife, and as the forces of Ala-ud-din 
gained the hill she called the women round her and 
said: ‘Yonder comes the Tartar; those among 
you who would rather meet death than dishonour 
come with me.’ There was not one amongst those 
high-born ladies that held back. With heads held 
aloft, their faces radiant with high resolve, they 
passed in solemn procession towards the entrance 
of a deep cave where the funeral pyre was lighted. 
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And when their lords saw them go, they felt that 
the honour of Chitor was \dndicated, and that even 
if the Tartar prince should sack the fortress, he 
would have but an empt\'' triumph. 

One by one those noble Rajput women leapt 
into the flames, and not one cried out as the fire 
licked her tender limbs. The last of those sweet 
sacrifices was Padmini, and on her closed the mighty 
door of the death-chamber, protecting her for ever 
from the desi^oiler’s power. 

When Ala-ud-din entered Chitor the smoke 
still issued from the tomb of the heroic Padmini, 
and there was not one of the invaders who dared 
to look into that solemn cavern. Around were 
strewn the corpses of countless Rajput chiefs, 
whose brave souls had fought Yama unafraid, 
and whose swords still dripped with the blood 
of the foe. 

Enraged at his empty triumph, baulked of the 
desire which had lent value to his life, Ala-ud-din 
gave orders for the spoliation and destruction of 
the beautiful palaces and holy temples of Chitor. 
He urged on the destroyers himself, moodily 
watching the carved gates and arches being hacked 
to pieces. But when the spoilers approached the 
palace of the fair Padmini he called on them to 
desist. Was it that some vision of her noble beauty 
passed before him softening even his stem heart, 
and causing him to spare the abode that had 
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sheltered her gracious presence? Alone it stands 
untouched among the ruins, and the blue waters 
of the lake still reflect its stately walls; the setting 
sun still gilds its turrets as in the days when its 
beautiful mistress gazed across the plains of Mewar 
towards the distant hills. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

By C. T. Dudt 

[Key question : Who was Ghiyas-ud-din ? Why did he journey 
to Delhi ?] 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Hindustan 
was ruled by Mogul Emperors. The wealth and 
splendour of their capital, their generosity and 
extravagance, their love of dress and of war, were 
the common talk of the world, and attracted men of 
all classes to their Court. Rich and poor, nobles, 
men of learning and soldiers of fortune journeyed 
to Delhi to seek the favour of its Bangs and secure 
their own advancement. 

During this period there lived in Persia a 
wealthy nobleman whose name was Mirza Ghiyas- 
ud-din. His father was at one time Vizier of the 
King of Persia, but after the King’s death misfor¬ 
tune brought poverty to his home and family. 
Hearing that both wealth and position were to be 
gained at the Mogul Court, he made up his mind 
to journey to India and seek his fortune. So with 
his wife and family he set out for the Court of 
Akbar, who was then Emperor of India. 
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[Key question : 
u'js s/ic findliy 


Why did the parents desert the child? 
entrusted to her mother's care?^ 


Hotv 


The journey was long aiul full of danger. Near 
Kaiidahav, a daughter was born to them. Ihey 
had three other ehildren and hatl exhausted the little 
money they had. Now that this new-born baby had 
come, how could the starving parents hope to rear 
itf Hardening their hearts, they left the baby 
by the roadside. \Yho could know that one day this 
unlucky child would be Empress of India, and the 


most famous woman in the world I 


The poor deserted child would soon have 

perished where it lay on the rocky ground, but 

fortunateh’ a caravan happened to pass that way. 

Some of the party, looking for water, caught sight 

of the helpless infant lying there. They picked it 

up and carried it to the leader of the caravan. He 

took it from them, and pity tilled bis heart. ‘What 

a wretched mother to have acted so cruellv!' said 

% 

he. ‘Is there no one who will care for this chiUH’ 
A rich merchant named Masud, who was 
travelling with the caravan, said, ‘Give her to me. 
I will bring her up as my owm. Is there any woman 
here who will take charge of her i I shall pay 
her whatever she may ask.’ There was no woman 
who could look after her, but happily Kandahar 
was only a few miles away. On reaching the city, 
Masud took the baby, whom he had named Mibr- 
un-nisa (Seal of Womankind), to the nearest inn 
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and asked, ‘Is there any woman here who will 
nurse an infant?’ 

[Key question: How did Ghiyas-iid-din find favour with Emperor 

Akpar ? How did Mihr-un-nisa spend her early childhood ?] 

Now Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din and his wife were 
staying in that very inn. Hearing that a merchant 
wanted a nurse, the Mirza went to him, and the 
merchant told him how they had found a baby 
deserted by the roadside. He said, ‘I shall be very 
pleased if your wife will look after the girl.’ Mirza 
Ghiyas now told his story. He said, ‘This baby is 
ours. You will think us very cruel to have deserted 
her, but we are starving, and as we cannot bear 
the burden of another child we were forced to 
abandon her. Now Allah has sent you to this 
inn to ask for a nurse. Thus we shall not only 
regain our child, but we shall also keep ourselves 
from starvation. Meanwhile I shall look for some 
work, for I am a stranger from Persia and know 
no one in this land.’ 

Masud took pity on them; he fixed a daily wage 
and entrusted Mihr-un-nisa to their care. Thus 
the baby they had deserted saved them from star¬ 
vation. 

Now Masud was on his way to Delhi, where he 
had business in the Court of Akbar. Having some 
influence with the Emperor, he brought Mirza 
Ghiyas-ud-din to his notice. When the Mirza came 
before Akbar, he presented a letter written by the 
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Emperor's father, Humayuii, recommeudiiig the 
father of Ghiyas-iul-din to the notice of his heirs 
for some great service done him. After reading this 
letter the Emperor appointed Cfhiyas-ud-din a cleik 
in the palace. The Mirza was loyal and honest, and 
so he was soon made an officer in the royal house¬ 
hold, and his wife was appointed to teach some of 
the children in the palace. 

Mihr-un-nisa was a veiw clever and intelligent 
girl. In a short time she had learnt the Koran by 
heart, and could recite the verses so sweetly that 
she charmed all the ladies of the Court, who were 
delighted with her beauty and grace. Beside her 
other studies she learnt to sew and to embroider. 
Mirza Iladi was her tutor, and before long she had 
gone through Gulistan, Bostan, Anwar-i-Suhaili 
and many other books. She also acquired a good 
knowledge of Arabic, so that at ten years of age 
she knew more than most women did at twenty. 
From her father and brothers she learnt to throw 
the javelin, to shoot straight, to ride and to use the 
sword, at all of which she became very proficient. 

[Key question : Describe the first meeting between Prince Salim 

and 'Mihr-iin-nisa. What was its sequel ?'\ 

As she grew older, she often went with her 
mother to visit the ladies of the palace. One day 
a fair was being held for the royal ladies and the 
wives of the nobles and officials of the kingdom. 
Mihr-un-nisa went to it with her mother, but after 
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a time she slipi^ed away and went and sat alone in 
a corner of the garden. Soon after, a young boy 
happened to go to that part of the palace grounds. 
This boy was Prince Salim, the eldest son of the 
Emperor. He had a pair of pigeons in his hands. 
Seeing a beautiful flower, he wished to pick it, but 
how was he to do so with the pigeons in his hands? 
Looking round, he caught sight of a beautiful 
young girl sitting alone in a corner of the garden. 
He went up to her, put the pigeons into her hands, 
and said, ‘Hold my birds for me, please, while 
I pick a flower.’ 

Mihr-uu-nisa took them from him, and still 
went on dreaming. Suddenly she looked down and 
found that one of the pigeons had flown away, 
dust then Prince Salim returned with his flower and 
cried out, ‘Where is the other pigeon?’ 

‘My lord, I let it go.’ 

‘How stupid of you!’ said the Prince angrily, 
‘how did you do that?’ 

‘Like this, my lord,’ she answered, and opening 

her hand she let the other pigeon go. 

Prince Salim, charmed with her beauty and wit, 
fell in love with her there and then, and asked, 

‘What is your name, pretty one?’ 

‘Khanum Mihr-un-nisa, my lord,’ replied she. 

‘And your father’s name?’ 

‘Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din, the Hazir of your 
kingdom, O Prince.’ 
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Then Salim said, ‘The daughters of the other 
nobles of the Court come to the palace, but how 
is it that I have never seen j’ou ? Why do you not 
also come?’ 

‘My lord,’ answered she, ‘my mother often 
goes to pay her respects, but she never takes me 
with her, for it is oiu' Persian custom that unmarried 
girls very seldom, if ever, leave their homes and 
go visiting. It was only after much persuasion 
that she consented to bring me with her to this fair 
to-dav.’ 

‘But you must come oftener,’ said Salim, 
‘purdah is strictly observed in the palace, so there 
is no harm in your coming with your mother.’ 

[Key question* : Why did the Emperor marry Mihr-ttn-insa to 

Sherafgan ? Hotv did she finally marry Jahangir?] 

Bowing low to the Prince, Mihr-un-nisa went 
back to her mother. After this she came several 
times to the palace, and whether they were with 
his mother or his grandmother, Salim somehow 
always happened to be present. At last his mother 
began to suspect that these two young people were 
in love with each other, and informed the Emperoi*. 
Akbar advised her to tell the wife of Ghiyas-ud-din 
not to bring her daughter to the palace again, and, 

sending for the Mirza, told him to get Llihr-un-nisa 
marx'ied. 

About this time a Persian youth, whose name 
was Tahmasq Kuli Beg, was making a name at 

3 
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Court for liis courage and loyalty, and for his brave 
deeds he had received the title of Sherafgan (Lion- 
killer). Akbar had Mihr-un-nisa married to this 
young man, gave him the subah of Burdwan as a 
jagir, and made him its governor. Sherafgan 
then took this young bride with him to his capital 
at Burdwan. 

Poor MDin-un-nisa! She had to bow to the 
wishes of her parents and the Emperor. In India 
and in the East generally, children have no choice 
in marriage; they have to accept the husband or the 
^vife selected for them, and their own feelings and 
wishes are not considered at all. In the West, 
parents as a rule allow their children free choice, 
though after all it is hard to tell if this is a better 
custom. 

Salim was heaid-broken, but while his father 
was alive he dared not murmur or do anything 
against his will. On Akbar’s death the Prince 
became Emperor with the title of Jahangir. His 
love for Mihr-un-nisa was still as strong as ever. 
So after a time he sent for Kutb-ud-din, the Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, and said to him, ‘Advise Sherafgan 
to give up his wife and send her to Agra.^ 

When Kutb-ud-din returned to his province, 
he invited Sherafgan to join him in a lion-hunt. 
One day, while they were out hunting, he repeated 
Jahangir’s words, hinting that honour and position 
would be the reward of obedience to the Emperor. 
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Now Sberafgan was an honest, blunt soldier, 
and bad none of the ways of the Court. Moreover 
be bad come to love bis beautiful young wife. On 
bearing Kutb-ud-din’s words be went mad with 
rage, and with one stroke of bis sword cut oft bis 
host’s bead. The soldiers of Kutb-ud-din imme¬ 
diately fell upon Sberafgan and killed him. 

After the death of her husband, Mibr-un-nisa, 
with her little daughter, came to live at Agra. 
Jahangir made love to her and asked her several 
times to be bis vrife, but she would not consent. 
He did not press her, but gave her a separate palace 
to live in, and would often send messages of love 
to her. 

However, after four years of widowhood she 
consented to marry Jahangir, and received the title 
of Nurmabal Begum (Light of the Palace), and 
later that of Nurjabau (Light of the World), by 
which title she is generally known. In a very short 
time her power over Jahangir became so great that 
she was the Emperor in all but name. She became 
bis chief adviser in all State affairs. Seated behind 
the purdah, she would listen to petitions and issue 
orders, and her name appeared on the coinage 
together with that of Jahangir. Muslim historians 
tells us that Jahangir used to say, ‘Nurjahan is 
wise enough to carry on the business of the State. 
Give me only a bottle of wine and some meat, 
and I am quite happy and contented.’ His wife’s 
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influence over him was always good, and she did 
much to check his drunkenness and cruelty. 

Besides her beauty, Allah had given Nurjahan 
intelligence beyond the ordinary. She was learned 
and a iiatron of learning, and was herself no mean 
poet in Persian. She was quick-witted and an 
excellent horsewoman. She had also studied the 
art of war, and was more skilled with the bow and 
arrow than many men. 


[Key question : Hotv did Nurjahan prove her s\ill in hunting?'^ 

One day Jahangir had gone out hunting mounted 
on an elephant, and Nurjahan was behind 
him on another. They caught sight of a lion in 
a bush and the elephants began to tremble. Now 
it is very difficult to shoot straight from a howdah, 
especially when the animal is restive, but Nur¬ 
jahan fitted an arrow to her bow and shot the lion 
dead. On another occasion, when four lions came 
out in front of them, not a muscle of her face moved. 
She calmly took aim and killed all the four lions 
one after another with her first four {arrows. 
Jahangir, himself a gi'eat marksman, was so 
delighted with this feat that he presented her with 
a diamond bracelet worth a lakh of rupees. 


[Key question i Why did ^Aahahat Khan c^uarrel with Nut 
jahan ? How did she rescue the Emperor from him ?] 

In the latter part of Jahangir's reign she became 
jealous of Mahabat Kban, Akbar’s great general. 
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and desired to hiunble him before everyone. This 
turned the old general into the Emperor’s enemy, 
and he cleverly seized his person in the following 
manner. In 1626 a.d., Jahangir was on his way 
to Kabul and camped near the river Bhat. Asaf 
Khan, the Chief Vizier, had crossed the stream the 
day before with the main army. Taking advantage 
of this, Mahabat Khan seized Jahangir and kept 
him prisoner. Nurjahan managed to escape, crossed 
the river and joined the Vizier. 

On reaching the camp, she sent for Asaf Khan 
and the nobles and rebuked them, saying, ‘What 
fools you were to leave the Emperor alone and 
unprotected. Through your negligence His Majesty 
has been taken prisoner. What are you going to 
do to rescue him*?’ 

All of them cried out, ‘We are prepared to 
cross over tomorrow with the whole army and 
pay our respects to our Emperor. Who dare stop 
us?* 

In the morning they made ready to cross, but 
Mahabat Khan had burnt the bridge at night, 
and so the elephants and horsemen had to enter the 
river. Mahabat Khan attacked them in the water 
and threw them into confusion. Nurjahan, who 
was with them on an elephant, then sent word to 
the generals, ‘Why do you not attack? You have 
numbers on your side! ’ 

Meanwhile her elephant had been surrounded 
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by the enemy’s marksmen, and her howdah became 
the target for all their arrows. At last an arrow 
pierced it and struck the Empress in the arm. She 
plucked it out with her own hand and continued 
fighting, her clothes all wet with blood, till all the 
men of her bodyguard were killed and her elephant, 
covered with wounds, turned round and went back 
to the camp. Had it remained in the river, Nur- 
jahan would have continued fighting till she was 
killed or had won the victory. 

Having thus failed in her attempt to rescue 
Jahangir from the hands of Mahabat Khan, Nur- 
jahan of her own accord joined her husband in 
captivity. 

From the very beginning she plotted and 
planned for the Emperor’s release. By her advice 
Jahangir behaved as though Mahabat Khan was 
his best friend and adviser, while the Empress was 
not to be trusted; and in this way be graduaUy 
lulled the general’s suspicions and won bis con¬ 
fidence. When Nurjaban saw that there was dis¬ 
union in the ranks of Mahabat Khan’s army, 
she thought the time had come to attempt a releas^ 
So, as Jahangir was still Emperor in name, she told 
him to give orders that the ai-mies of his jagirdars 
were to appear before him. Now Nurjaban was 
also a jagirdar. When she received the royal order 
to bring her army for inspection, she pretended to 
be very angry, and said that the Emperor had an- 
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suited her by ranking her with the ordinary jagir- 
dai-s. But secretly she arranged that her most faith¬ 
ful soldiers should join her by ones and twos. Maha- 
bat Khan's suspicions were at last aroused, but he 
was no longer strong enough to oppose the Emperor, 
for he had displeased most of his Kajput soldiers 
and they had left him. 

The review duly took place, and when Jahangir 
appeared before the jagirdars' army, the soldiers 
surrounded him and carried him away. Thus, by, 
Kurjahan’s cleverness and devotion, Jahangir, after 
six month’s captivity, was once again free. 

[Key question : Apart from her gifts as a statesman and a ruler, 

what other accomplishments did Nurjahan possess?] 

Xurjahan was not always fighting or engaged 
in affairs of State. She had another side—a 
womanly side—to her nature. Her heart was full 
of pity for the poor and the helpless, especially for 
poor dowerless girls, and thousands were grateful 
for her generosity. Her father, her able brother 
Asaf Khan and many other relations shared her 
wealth and power while they lasted. 

She it was who first discovered that lime taken 
with pan (betel leaves) and catechu (Katha) gave 
a red colour. One day she had gone to inspect a 
new building, and was at the time chewing pan. 
As she spat out the juice, it fell on some fresh 
white lime, and at once the lime turned bright red. 
From that day she used lime with her pan and found 
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it made her lips much redder. Now everybody uses 
lime with pan. 

She had a woman fondness for scents. Fresh 
roses were always thrown into her bath-water. One 
day she noticed drops like oil floating on the surface 
of this water. In this way she discovered attar of 
roses. 

Though most of her time was taken up with 
managing the kingdom, she nevertheless found time 
to engage in sewing and embroidery, of which she 
was very fond. She was the first lady to embroider 
with gold and silver wires. 

Her power came to an end after Shahjahan 
ascended the throne, but she was treated with 
great respect and allowed a handsome income. 
She lived until 1645 a.d., and died at Lahore, 
where she was buried by the side of Jahangir. Her 
coffin was accompanied to the grave by 60,000 
persons. Her death was mourned by the poor, the 
helpless, the blind, the lame, the widow and the 
orphan, for she had given generously to them all. 

During her lifetime she had her own shroud 
prepared. It was made at Ispahan of white silk 
into which passages from the Koran were woven. 
It was washed in the holy water of Zem Zem in 
Mecca, and a person was appointed to read the 
Koran over it every day. Earth was brought from 
holy Kerbela; this was spread on the inside of the 
grave, and the coffin rested upon it. 
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A POET’S CHILDHOOD 
By Mabjorte Sykes 

[Key question : WAat memories of his early childhood did the 
Poet recall ? ] 

The Chitpore Road, crowded with traffic and 
lined with shops, runs from south to north through 
the district of Jorasanko, in the centre of Calcutta. 
There are narrow lanes turning oft the road, and 
at the end of one of these lanes is a pair of great 
iron gates. Beyond the gates is a big rambling 
house, three storeys high and with many courtyards. 
It is a world-famous house, for on May 7, 1861, 
a baby boy was born there and was named 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Rabindranath’s grandfather Dwarkanath Tagore 
had been a very wealthy man, and he lived in such 
a magnificent style that people called him ‘Prince’ 
Dwarkanath. Rabindranath’s father was even more 
famous. His name was Devendranath and he was 
known as Maharsi Devendranath because of his 
saintly life and devotion. Rabindranath was his 
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fourteenth child and youngest son, and some of 
his brothers and sisters were already married'and 
had children of their own who were older than he 
was. Satya, his sister^s son, Somendra, his next 
elder brother, and ‘Rabi’ were playmates. The 
three little boys grew up together, sharing lessons 
and meals and games. In Rabindranath’s books 
about his childhood, My Reminiscences and My 
Boyhood Bays, he describes some of their boyish 
doings. But in many ways he had a lonely childhood, 
for Satya and Somendra were both two years older 
than he, and two years is a long time for children. 
He spent many hours alone with his own games 
and fancies, and his descriptions of these are very 
interesting. Here are some of the scenes that took 
place in the old house some time between 1865 
and 1870, as Rabindranath remembered them in his 


old age. . . 

Three little boys stand before the visiting tailor. 

It is a great and rare occasion—they are to have 
new clothes. ‘Plenty of pockets, lots of pockets,’ 
they insist, as small boys in every country always 
do Very soon the pockets will be full of boyish 
treasures.... The children are sent back to their 
own part of the house in high spirits; they roUick 
along, kicking their sandals ahead of them, running 
to catch them up, kicking again. Who says sandals 


are 


intended to be worn‘s 

Three little boys, absorbed and happy, squat 
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on the floor in a corner of their school-room. 
Earth and stones are scattered about, for they are 
building a mountain. A mountain is a wonderful 
thing in the eyes of these Calcutta children whose 
everyday world is so flat. And this is a magnificent 
mountain with real rocks! ... Is that d<ido} 
coming ? Well, never mind, surely he will see how 
fine it is. . . . ‘What a dirty mess you children are 
making! Where did you get those stones?—From 
my rockery garden? They must be luit back at 
once!’ . . . No, grown-ups never seem to under¬ 
stand. 

[Key question : WAy did the Maharsi bring tip his children 
simply ?] 

Although the Tagore family was wealthy, the 
ehildi'en were brought up very simply. The Maharsi 
did not want luxury, and they had no unnecessary 
possessions or ready-made toys. In later years 
Rabindranath understood how wise was his father 
in this. They invented their own amusements 
and tasted the joy of creation, which is the greatest 
joy of play; whereas children who are given too 
many ready-made toys have no chance to develop 
their natural powers of imagination. Rabindranath 
was thinking of this when he wrote the poem called 
‘Playthings’ in The Crescent Moon\ 

‘Child, how happy you are sitting in the dust,, 
playing with a broken twig all the morning. 

^dada=t\^tt brother. 
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‘I smile at your play with that little bit of a 
broken twig.... 

‘ Child, I have forgotten the art of being absorbed 
in sticks and mud pies. 

‘I seek out costly playthings, and gather lumps 
of gold and silver. 

‘With whatever you find you create your glad 
games; 

‘I spend both my time and my strength over 
things I never can obtain.’ 

Sometimes they would spend the evening in 
the servants’ room, when the day’s work was done. 
Here is the scene as Rabi remembered it. 

One dim lamp hangs in the centre, for there 
is no electric light in the eighteen-sixties, nor even 
a kerosene lantern. (How brilliant the kerosene 
lanterns seemed, when they first came into use I) 
Stories are passed from mouth to mouth. Some¬ 
times there are recitations from the Bamayana, 
and the children creep in to listen. There is a 
village version which is a special favourite, with 
jolly, jingling rhymes. The stories are short, and 
there is time to finish one before bed-time. Some¬ 
times there are tales of dacoits, wonderful and 
terrifying men, not men of long ago but of the 
present, whom one might even meet one day! 
Some dacoits are renowned for their courage, 
skill, and chivalry towards women; their exploits 
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are told and retold, losing nothing in the telling. 
Rabi is all ears. 

One great and memorable day there was an 
exhibition of dacoity tricks in the com'tyard. Now 
he saw these wild-looking men with his own eyes. 
They jumped on poles up to the second storey, 
walked on stilts, tossed heavy weights, and per¬ 
formed wonderful athletic feats. 

Other evenings are passed in Mother’s room, 
curled up on her divan, while Mother or Auntie 
tells fairy stoides.. .the prince who travels on the 
endless plain... the seven seas of fairyland. 

Then come other scenes. 

A little boy stands half-frightened inside a circle 
drawn with chalk on the verandah. The servant- 
boy who drew it says that it is a magic circle, like 
the circle which Lakshmana drew round Sita in 
the stoiy. If one steps outside it, terrible things 
might happen, so he says. And Rabi believes him, 
and is afraid to disobey. He stays there till he is 
set free, watching the comings and goings below 
in the courtyard—the people going to bathe in the 
tank, the ducks, the banyan-tree with its slowly- 
changing shadow. How dark the shadows are in 
its twisted roots! What secrets must be hiding 
there! 

A lonely child is exploring the remote corners 
of the roomy old house, with his mind full of ghosts 
and demons. These are dark, mysterious rooms 
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on the ground floor where great earthenware vessels 
hold the drinking-water—enough for a whole year. 
For there are no pipes or taps in the house; the 
drinking water is carried up from the Ganges in 
February, when the river is clear, and stored here. 
These dark rooms are full of demons of course; 
demons with eyes in their breasts, and big ears 
like winnowing-fans. So are some of the trees; 
didn’t one of the maidservants actually see the 
demon one day, in that big tree by the corner of 
the house? 

* * * 

On the ground floor is Father’s office; little 
Rabi sits there on the knee of old Kailash, the 
clerk. Kailash is teUing him stories. The old man 
has a great gift for impromptu doggerel, and the 
rhymed lines go on and on. These are the most 
exciting stories of all, for Rabi himself is the hero. 
It is he who fights the dacoits and rescues the 

beautiful princesses. 

* * * 

[[Key question : What games and sports fascinated the child 
Tagore ?] 

There were solitary games and enterprises too, 
such as other children have. In one corner of the 
verandah a pile of dust had accumulated. Here 
was a chance of a garden! With infinite care, Eabi 
planted a custard-apple seed, and watered it patient¬ 
ly every day, watching eagerly for the leaves. The 
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garden ended when the floor was swept more 
carefully, and dust and seed together disappeared 
under the broom. He had a wooden toy lion, 
and when he heard stories of ancient horse sacrifices, 
he decided that a lion sacrifice would be an even 
grander thing. He was the priest, with a little stick 
for the sacrificial knife. He made up a mantra for 
the sacrifice from scraps of nursery rhjTnes, like 
this; 

Liony, liony, ofE with your head! 

Liony, liony, now you are dead! 

He would shout this at the top of his voice and then 
give the wooden lion a great whack with his stick. 

The children of the Tagore household were 
rarely allowed to go beyond the great gates, and 
they saw almost nothing of the outside world. 
Its friendly, fascinating sounds drifted down the 
lane to their ears, and they envied the servants 
who went freely in and out. There were no trams 
or buses in the Chitpore Hoad then; it was full of 
the clatter of carriages, the cracking of whips, 
and the shouting of coachmen clearing the way 
for their rich masters. There were less wealthy 
people going to their work in palanquins, and 
there were hawkers crying their wares, beZ-flowers, 
or green mangoes. Prom one corner of the verandah 
Rabi could see, over the garden wall, the comer of 
a hnstee,^ He spent hours in watching the people 

^The name given to the crowded slum quarters of Calcutta. 
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who lived there, as they went about their daily 
occui3ations, and in making up stories about them. 
Eyerjdhing which lay outside the walls of home 
was for him an unknown world, full of romance 
and adventure. 

V 

[Key question : Hotv did the old palanquin fire Rabi's imagi¬ 
nation ?] 

In a corner of one of the verandahs stood an 
old, worn-out palanquin which was no longer used. 
Once it had been a magnificent thing, with painted 
sides and heavy poles, needing at least eight bearers 
for each pole. Now it was shabby and neglected, 
and it became Rabi’s private playground. He 
would climb inside and shut the door, and sit 
there hidden from all the world. Inside the palan¬ 
quin was a land of endless adventure. He was 
no longer a lonely child of no importance, but 
a master and a prince, riding on wonderful journeys 
through forest and desert, or sailing a peacock 
boat on magic rivers. His imagination took hold 
of the fairy tales, the dacoity stories, the Bamayana, 
the 'true’ stories of tiger-hunting which sometimes 
came his way, and wove them into new patterns 
of his own. The poem caUed 'The Hero’ in The 
Crescent Moon is a description of one of these palan¬ 
quin adventures. 

[Key question : Why were the children sent away in disgrace 
by their elders?^ 

One memorable day, the children were taken to 
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stay in a ‘gai*den house’ by the side of the Ganges, 
because of some outbreak of infectious fever in 
Calcutta.' The visit made a great impression on 
Rabindranath. At home in Jorasanko he would 
run out every morning into the inner courtyard 
to smell the cool scents and touch the dewy grass 
and leaves. He loved the rain, and the jingle in 
the first Bengali primer, ‘The rain falls pit-a-pat, 
the tide comes up the river.’ Now at last he saw 
the river, with its boats and tree-clad banks and 
the dark clouds hanging over it, heavy with rain. 
He felt like a caged bird which had been set free. 
He and the other boys set out joyfully to explore 
the neighbouring village, but alas! they met their 
elders in the road and were sent back in disgrace 
to their own garden. They found that their freedom 
was not yet complete. ‘We were out of the cage,’ 

writes Rabindranath, ‘but we were still chained to 
the perch.’ 
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A MONTH WITH GOKHALE 
By M. K. Gandhi 


[Key question : How did Gof{kale ma\e Gandhiji feel at home 

at his place? How was he introduced to Dr Roy?^ 

From the very first day of my stay with him 
Gokhale made me feel completely at home. He 
treated me as though I were his younger brother, 
lie acquainted himself with all my requirements 
and arranged to see that I got all I needed. Fortu¬ 
nately my wants were few, and as I had cultivated 
the habit of self-help, I needed very little personal 
attendance. He was deeply impressed with my 
habit of tending for myself, my personal cleanliness, 
perserverance and regularity, and would often 
overwhelm me with praise. 


He seemed to keep nothing private from me. 
He would introduce me to all the important people 
that called on him. Of these the one who stands 
foremost in my memory is Dr (now Sir) P. C. 
Roy. He lived practically nest door and was a 

frequent visitor. 

This is how he introduced Dr Roy: ‘This is 
Prof. Roy, who having a monthly salary of Rs 800, 
keeps just Rs 40 for himself and devotes the balance 
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to public purposes- He is not, and does not want 
to get, married.’ 

I see little difference between Dr Roy as he is 
today and as he used to be then. His dress used 
to be nearly as simple as it is, with this difference 
of course, that whereas it is Khadi now, it used to 
be Indian mill-cloth in those days. I felt I could 
never hear too much of the talks between Gokhale 
and Dr Roy, as they all pertained to public good 
or were of educative value. At times they were 
painful too, containing, as they did, strictures on 
public men. As a result, some of those whom I 
regarded as stalwart fighters began to look quite 
puny. 

[Key question : What was Gokhah’s method of wor^?] 

To see Gokhale at work was as much a joy as 
an education. He never wasted a minute. His 
private relations and friendships were all for public 
good. All his talks had reference only to the good 
of the country, and were absolutely free from any 
trace of untruth or insincerity. India’s poverty 
and subjection were matters of constant and 
exclusive concern to him. Various people sought 
to interest him in different things. But he gave 
every one the same reply: ‘You do the thing 
yourself. Let me do my own work. What I want 
is freedom for my country. After that is won, we 
can think of other things. Today that one thing 
is enough to engage all my time and energy.’ 
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His reverence for Ranade could be seen every 
moment. Ranade’s authority was final in eveiy 
matter, and he would cite it at every step. He was 
not only a great judge, he was an equally great 
historian, economist and reformer. Although 
he was a judge, he fearlessly attended the Congress, 
and every one had such confidence in his sagacity 
that they unquestionably accepted his decisions. 
Gokhale’s joy knew no bounds as he described 
these qualities of head and heart which were all 
combined in his master. 

[Key question : In what esteem did Gandhiji hold Gol{hale?'\ 

I had such a regard for Gokhale that I never 
strove with him. I believed then and I believe even 
now, that, no matter what amount of work one has, 
one should always find some time for exercise, just 
as one does for one’s meals. It is my humble opinion 
that, far from taking away from one’s capacity for 
work, it adds to it. 

Whilst living under Gokhale’s roof I was far 
from being a stay-at-home. 

[Key question : Describe Gandhiji s visit to the Kali temple- 

What were his impressions?^ 

During these days I walked up and down the 
streets of Calcutta. I went to most places on foot. 
Kalicharan Banerji had spoken to me about the 
Kali temple, which I was eager to see especially 
as I had read about it in books. So I went there 
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one day. On tlie way I saw a stream of sheep going 
to be sacrificed to Kali. Rows 'of beggars lined 
the lane leading to the temple. There were religions 
mendicants too, and even in those days I was sternly 
opposed to giving alms to sturdy beggars. A 
crowd of them pursued me. One of such men was 
found seated on a verandah. He stopped me, and 
accosted me: ‘Whither are you going, my boyl’ 
I replied to him. 

He asked my companion and me to sit down, 
which we did. 

I asked him: ‘Do you regard this sacrifice as 
religion?’ 

‘Who would regard killing of animals as 
religion?’ 

‘Then, why don’t you preach against it?’ 

‘That’s not my business. Our business is to 
worship God.’ 

‘But could you not find any other place in which 
to worship God?’ 

‘All places are equally good for us.’ 

We did not prolong the discussion but passed 

on to the temple. We were greeted by rivers of 

blood. I could not bear to stand there. I was 

exasperated and restless. I have never forgotten 
that sight. 

That very evening I had an invitation to dinner 
at a party of Bengali friends. There I spoke to a 
friend about this cruel form of worship. He said: 
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‘The sheep donT feel anjd;hiiig. The noise and the 
drum-beating there deaden all sensation of pain.’ 

I could not swallow this. I told hiTn that if 
the sheep had speech, they would teU a different 
tale. I felt that the cruel custom ought to be stopped. 
I thought of the story of Buddha, but I also saw 
that the task was beyond my capacity. 

I hold today the same opinion as I held then. 
To my mind the life of a lamb is no less precious 
than that of a human being. I should be unwilling 
to take the life of a lamb for the sake of the human 
body. I hold that the more helpless a creature, 
the more entitled it is to protection by man from 
the cruelty of man. But he who has not qualified 
himself for such service is unable to afford to it 
any protection. I must go through more self¬ 
purification and sacrifice, before I can hope to save 
these lambs from this unholy sacrifice. Todaj^I 
think I must die pining for this self-purification 
and sacrifice. It is my constant prayer that there 
may be born on earth some great spirit, man or 
woman, fired with divine pity, who will deliver 
us from this heinous sin, save the lives of the inno¬ 
cent creatures, and purify the temple. How is it 
that Bengal, with all its knowledge, intelligence, 
sacrifice and emotion, tolerates this slaughter? 
I must needs skip over many a reminiscence of 
this memorable month. Let me simply mention 
my flying visit to Burma, and the foongis there. 
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I -was pained by their lethargy. I saw the golden 
pagoda. I did not like the innumerable little candles 
burning in the temple, and the rats running about 
the sanctum brought to my mind thoughts of 
Swami Dayanand’s experience at Morbi. The free¬ 
dom and the energy of the Burmese women charmed 
me, and the indolence of the men pained me. 

On my return from Burma I took leave of 
Gokhale. The separation was a wrench, but my 
work in Bengal, or rather Calcutta, was finished, 
and I had no occasion to stay any longer. 

Before settling down I had thought of making 

a tour through India travelling third class, and of 

acquainting myself with the hardships of the third 

class passengers. I spoke to Gokhale about this. 

To begin with he ridiculed the idea, but when I 

explained to him what I hoped to see, he cheerfully 

« 

approved. I planned to go first to Benares to pay 
my respects to Mrs. Besant who was then ill. 

Gokhale and Dr. Roy came to the station to 
see me off. I had asked them both not to trouble 
to come but they insisted. ‘I should not have come 
if you had gone first class, but now I must come,’ 
said Gokhale. 

Thus with their good wishes I started on my 
journey. 
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THE PLAY OF THE NIGHTINGALE 

Adapted by Evelyn Smith from the story 

BY Hans Andersen 

PERSONS OF THE PLAT 


The Emperor of China. Death. 

The Gentleman-in-waiting. The Nightengale. 
Two Attendants. Two Pages, and other 

Two CouBTEERS. members of the im- 

Two Court Ladies. perial household, 

A Kitchen-maid. 


SCENE I 

The garden of the Emperor^s palace. The Empe^ 
ror sits in a golden chair, an Attendant hy his side. 
Another Attendant reads aloud from a great booh. 

[Key question : Descrthe the beauties of the Emperor of Chinees 
palace. What was the most wonderful thing it possessed ?] 

Second Attendant {reading). ‘The palace of the 
Emperor of China is the most beautiful place in 
the world. {Emperor nods his head.) It is built 
entirely of the finest porcelain, very costly, and 
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SO fragile that it can only be touched with the 
greatest care. There are the most extraordinary 
flowers to be seen in the garden; the most beautiful 
ones have little silver bells tied to them, which 
tinkle all the time, so that no one shall pass the 
flowers without looking at them. Every little detail 
in the garden has been most carefully thought out, 
and it is so big that even the gardener himself is 
not certain where it ends. But, more wonderful than 
the porcelain palace, more wonderful than the great 
garden, more wonderful than the flowers with the 
silver bells, is—the Nightingale.’ 

Emperor {puzzled). The Nightingale 1 
Second Attendant, The Nightingale. 

Emperor {peevishly), Whatisthisi The Night¬ 
ingale? Why, I know nothing about it. Is there 
such a bird in my kingdom, and in my own garden 
into the bargain, and I have never heard of it? 
Imagine my having to discover this from a book. 
Call my gentleman-in-waiting. 

{First Attendant makes a lotv hotv and runs out, 
returning immediately with the Gentleman-in- 
waiting, who is a very pompotis person, holding 
his head high and not deigning to pay attention 
to any one hut the Emperor,) 

Emperor, There is said to be a wonderful bird 
called a Nightingale here. They say it is better than 
anything else in all my great kingdom. Why have 
I never been told anything about it ? 
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Gentleman, I have never heard it mentioned. 
It has never been presented at court. 

Emperor. I wish it to appear here at once to 
sing to me. The whole world knows what I am 
possessed of, and I know nothing about it. 

Gentleman. I have never heard it mentioned. 
Tour Imperial Majesty must not believe everything 
that is written; books are often mere inventions, 
even if they do not belong to what we call the 
black art. 

Emperor {angrily). But the book in which this 
is wi’itten was sent to me by the powerful Emperor 
of Japan, so it can’t be untrue. I will hear this 
Nightingale. I insist on hearing it. I extend my 
most gracious protection to it, and if it is not forth¬ 
coming, I will have the whole court trampled upon 
after supper. 

Gentleman, I will summon the imperial house¬ 
hold, and we will discover whether they know of 
this bird. 

{Strikes a gong three times sharply. Various 
meinhers of the hotisehold file in and prostrate 
themselves before the Emperor.) 

Gentleman {touching one disdainfully with his 
staif) . Have you heard of a bird called the Nightin¬ 
gale? 

{The questioned man looks up sideivays, shakes 
his head emphatically, and bows it to the earth 
again.) 
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Gentleman (touching the next'). What can you 
say of this bird? 

(The answer is a similar head-shahe. He passes 
down the line with no more satisfactory residt,) 

Emperor. Are they all there ^ 

[Key question : Hotv did the Emperor discover about the 'Night- 

ingale ?] 

First Attendant. All, your Imperial Majesty, 
but one poor little kitchen-maid. 

Emperor. Summon her at once. (Exit Atten¬ 
dant.) Stand up, the rest of you. You may as Tvell 
stand while you have the opportunity, for you’re 
all to be trampled on after supper. 

All (very sadly). To be trampled on after supper I 

(Enter Attendant tvith Kitchen-maid.) 

Gentleman. Little kitchen-maid, it is likely that 
you will have a permanent position in the kitchen, 
and permission to see the Emperor dining, if you 
can tell us news of a bird called the Nightingale. 
It is commanded to appear at court to-night. Do 
you know of this bird? 

Maid. Know of it I Oh yes, I know the Nightin¬ 
gale. I hear it every evening here, in this garden. 
Oh, it can sing! Its song is so sweet and sad that 
it makes me want to cry. 

Gentleman. And in what part of the garden is 
it accustomed to sing this sweet, sad song? 

Maid. Why, here, in this very place. If you 
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will wait here instead of going into supper, and 
keep very, very quiet, you will most certainly hear 

it. 

Eynperor, Silence! 

{All assume an attitude of strained attention. 

The loud mooing of a cow is heard.) 

First Courtier {in ecstasy). Oh, there we have 
it. What wonderful power for so little a creature! 
I have certainly heard it before. 

Maid. No, no; that is a cow. Listen again. 

{A chorus of frogs begins to croak.) 

Second Courtier {enthusiastically). Beautiful! 
Beautiful! It is just like the ti nkl ing of church 
bells. 

Maid. No, those are the frogs. Listen again. 
I think we shall soon hear it now. {The first notes 
of the Nightingale are heard without.) S-s-s-hl 
There it is! 

{All listen intently while the Nightingale sings. 
The Emperor, as its song ceases, pids his hand 
before his eyes.) 

Gentleman {looking up). Where is it? Where 
is it? 

Maid (pointing). There—don’t you see it?—that 

little brown bird among the branches. 

Gentleman. Is it possible ? I should never have 
thought it was like that. How common it looks! 
Seeing so many grand people must have frightened 

all its colours away. 
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Emperor. Tell it, little girl, that it has sung to 
the Emperor, and he commands its attendance at 
court tonight. 

Maid. Little Nightingale, will you sing to the 
Empei'or in his reception-room to-night? 

Nightingale {without). With pleasure; but my 
song sounds best among the trees. 

Maid. You have just been singing to the 
Emperor. Did you know? 

Nightingale {without). Yes, I knew. 

Emperor {to Maid, pointing to his slipper). Tell 
it that the Emperor will give this as a reward. 

Maid. The Emperor says he will give you his 
golden slipper, and you shall wear it round your 
neck. 

Nightingale {without). Thank him very much, 
but I do not desire any further reward. When I 
sang, I saw tears in his eyes. That is enough reward 
for me. 

Emperor. Sing again, my precious little Nightin¬ 
gale, sing again. 

{Se rises from his golden chair and stands 
gazing up at the Nightingale os it sings.) 

CURTAIN 

SCENE II 

The same as in Scene I. Two of the Ladies of 
the Emperor's court are sitting side hy side on a 
cushion. 
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First Lady. Listen! 1 can do it now. 
{Imitates the song of the Nightingale—rather 
badly.) 

Second Lady. Charming, but I do not think you 
have the trill quite right. Listen. {Trills squeaMly.) 

{Enter Courtier.) 

Courtier {bowing). Night! 

Ladies. Gale! {All sigh sentimentally.) 

Courtier. Have you heard the latest news^ 
Eleven cheesemongers’ children are called after the 
Nightingale, and they haven’t got a voice among 
them. 

First Lady. And it is now to have twelve foot¬ 
men. 

Courtier. Twelve ? 

First Lady. Yes, and when it goes beyond the 
Emperor’s garden, each one holds a ribbon which 
is tied round its leg. 

Second Lady. I don’t think there can be much 

pleasure in an outing of that sort. 

Courtier. Hush! Here comes the Emperor! 
{Brums. Enter the two Attenda/nts, the Gentle- 
man-in-waiting, and the Emperor. The Em¬ 
peror takes his place in his golden chair, as in 

Scene I.) . . . • 

Emperor. Where is my precious little Nightin- 

gale ? 1 i, 

First Attendant {looking up). On the branch oi 

the plum tree, your Imperial Majesty. 
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[Key question : gift did the Emperor of Japan send to 

the Chinese Emperor ? How was it received ? j 

Gentleman. May it please your Imperial Majesty 
to inspect tlie gift whicli has just arrived from the 
Emperor of Japan ? 

{Emperor hoivs in assent, and at a sign from the 
Gentleman-in-waiting two small Pages carry in 
an enormous parcel, on which is painted in 
black letters the ivord ‘nightingale’. They set 
it down before the Emperor.) 

Emperor. Ah, here we have another book about 
this celebrated bird. Take oft the wrappings. 
{They do so, and disclose a large box.) 

First Lady. I don’t think it is a book. 

Second Lady. Perhaps it’s a belt of jasper and 
rubies. 

Courtier, Perhaps it’s'a set of six golden wine- 
cups. 

Gentleman. Perhaps it’s a new gilded cage for 
the Nightingale. 

First Lady. Of course, it must be something to 
do with the Nightingale. 

{The Pages take out shavings and wrappers of 
various sorts, and finally lift out a gilded night- 
ingale, and set it on the box before the Emperor. 
Bound its neck is tied a piece of ribbon, with 
a silver label hanging from it.) 

Empeiyr. Why, this is wonderful! A bird like 
my precious little Nightingale, and precious in 
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appearance, too, instead of being plain brown. 
What is wi’itten on the label? 

Gentleman {reading). ‘The Emperor of Japan’s 
Nightingale is a very poor creature compared with 
the Emperor of China’s.’ 

All. Oh, how beautiful it is! Can it sing? 
Second Attendant. Here is a golden key. We 
must wind it up with this, and then it will sing. 
{Winds up the nightingale. It sings a little arti¬ 
ficial and monotonous tune over and over again, 
until its works run doivn, and suddenly it 
stops.) 

Emperor. This is a wonderful nightingale! 

All. Perfect—marvellous—enchanting! 
Gentleman. A very precious little bird, all 
studded over with jewels, and quite in time, and 
correct in every way. 

Emperor. Let both those who brought in this 
bird receive the title of Imperial Nightingale 
Carrier-in-chief. {The Pages prostrate themselves.) 

Second Attendant. May it please your Majesty 
that I shall wind up the nightingale again? 

Emperor. Certainly. Where is the first Nightin¬ 
gale? They must sing together. What a duet that 

will be. . 

All. Yes, yes; they must sing together. That 

will be a real treat! 

First Attendant {looking up). Why, the bira 
has gone! 
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Second Attendant {pointing). Look, there it is, 
far iu the distance. It has down away! 

All. What a cruel bird! What an ungrateful 
bird! 

Gentleman. I never thought much of that bird. 
One look at it was enough to see that it was no true 
courtier. 

Emperor. WeD, it is some consolation to know 
that we still have the best nightingale. It cannot 
fly away. 

Gentleman. And not only is the outside better, 
with all its diamonds, but the inside too. You see, 
ladies and gentlemen, and the Emperor before aU, 
in the real Nightingale you never know what you 
will hear, but in this one everything may be decided 
beforehand. You can account for things; you can 
open it and show how cleverly the notes are arranged 

mside, how they go, and how one note follows upon 
another- 

First Lady. Oh, do let us hear it sing again. 

Emperor. Wind up the bird as tightly as you 
can, and let us hear it sing again. 

{The bird is ivoiind tip and begms to sing, as 
before, a siveet little tune, but with a comic 
tnonotony.) 

All. Oh, isn’t this perfect! We can all join in 
this tune. 

{They do so, nodding their heads, and heating 
their hands and feet. Suddenly there is a loud 

5 
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snap, and a rattle—the bird stops singing. They 
all break off, staring at it in consternation.) 

E7nperor. What is it? What is wrong? 

First Attejidant. A spring must be burst. 

Second Atte^idant. Let me look. {Exanimes the 
nightingale.) Yes, your Imperial Majesty, the 
spring is burst—broken. The bird cannot sing now. 

{Puts it into the Emperoi'^s ha^ids.) 

Empe^'or. Yes, the spring is broken, and the 
real Nightingale has flown away. We can have no 
more music now. All our music has gone. 

{They stand in attitudes of despair.) 

All. All our music has gone. 

CURTAIN 

SCENE III 

The imperial bedcha^nber. On his gorgeous bed, 
pale and still, lies the Emperor, and at the foot of the 
bed stands Death, a dark shrouded figure, with 
folded arms, watclmig him. By his side, on an inlaid 
stool is the aidificial nightingale; on the wall hang 
Ids banner and his sword. Two of his Courtiers 

stand by the door. 

[Key question : How did the Nightingale save the Emperor ?] 

First Courtier. Come, I think we can leave him 
now. 

Second Courtier. He must he dead. 

First Courtier. As dead as the artificial nightin¬ 
gale there by his side. 
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Second Courtier, Ab, but that is not so dead— 
it will sing for a short time since the watchmaker 
mended it, only you must be very careful how you 
wind it. 

First Courtier. You may wind life into the 
nightingale, but no one has enough skill to bx'ing 
life into our Emperor again. 

Second Courtier. I think you are right. 

(^Steals to the bedside, looks at the Emperor, and 
steals hack to the door, shivering as he passes 
the figure of Death, though it is mvisihle to 

him). 

First Courtier. No sign of returning life? 

Second Courtier. None. {They go out quietly.) 

Death. It is time for me to take this. 

{He takes down the golden sword.) 

Emperor {gasping, in a faint voice). No—no ; 
leave that. I am not yet dead. 

Death. I have something to tell you. 

(Deans over the Emperor, whispering in his ear.) 

Emperor. I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it I 
Music-music ! Sound the great Chinese dimms, so 
that I may not hear what he is saying! 

{Death glides away from him. Emperor listens 

eagerly for the sound of the drums, hut it does 
not come.) 

Death. It is time for me to take this. 

(He takes the imperial banner, and holds it before 

him.) 
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Emperor (^gasping'). No—^no; I am still alive. 
Death. In the last moment of your life, hear 
what I have to say. 

{Bends over him, whispering in Ms ear.) 
Emperor. Music—music to drown that voice I 
You precious little golden bird, sing—sing ! {He 
starts up, listening eagerly, and sinks hack with a 
groan.) How foolish I ami Of course you cannot 
sing, little golden bird, for there is no one to wind 
you up. 

Death. It is time for me to take this. {He takes 
the crown from the Emperor^s head, and puts it on 
his own.) Look at me now, poor fallen Emperor! 

Look at me! 

.{He leans over the Emperor, taking his hands.) 
Empe7*or {faintly). Listen—listen ! 

{Death turns from him, and stands with head 
raised, as if listenmg. From withotd comes 

the song of the Nightingale.) 

Death {as the song ceases). Go on, little Nightin¬ 
gale, go on. . 

Nightingale {without). Yes, if you give the 

Emperor his golden sword. {Death lays it at his 
right hand.) If you give him his imperial 
(Death lays it at his left hand.) If you give him his 
golden crown. {Death places it on his head.) Now 
listen, and I wUl sing to you of garden of the 
dead, where the roses bloom, where the elder-fl 
scents the air, where the fresh grass is ever mois- 
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test'd bT liie Tears of liiose 'wlio love and "weeji. 

{Sings. > 

iHatli {folding his darl: shroud more closely 
about him). This soiig makes me long for my 
irardeii—I must iro. 

fKjTi- QCEsnoK : Hou tvas the 'Nighnngalc honoured by the 

Emperor ?'] 

{Se glides awoy.) 

Umperor {sitting up and stretching out his 
hands i. Tos heareiily lirde bird, I tno'w yon. I 
drove yon out of my kingdom by my folly, and yon 
have rerumed to drive I)eaih from my heart. So'w 
can I ever repay yon I 

Kightingale {trithout). Bnt yon have repaid me. 
I hronght tears to yonr eyes tdieii I first sang to 
yon, and I shall never forget it. Those are the 
jewels that gladden the heart of a singer. 

Emperor. Ton mnst always stay with me— 
always ! Ton shall only srnr when yon like, and 
I will break the artifieial bird into a thousand 
pieces. 

yiglitingale {tpithouf'), Bonk do that. It did all 
the good it could. X^eep it as yon have alwavs- 
dona I cank hnxLd my nest and live in this palaca 
but let me come wbenever I like, and then I will 
sit on this branch eveiy evenimr and ^ginty t:o von. 
I win sing to make yon happy, and to make yon 
thoughtful too; I win sing to yon of the happv 
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ones in your kingdom, and of those that are sad. 
But you must promise me one thing. 

Emperor {standing up and holding his sword on 
his heart). Everything. 

Nightingale {without). One thing I ask you. 
Tell no one you have a little bird that tells you 
everything of the joy and sorrow in your kingdom 
—it will be better so! 

Emperor. I promise you that. 

{The Nightingale sings. Enter Gentleman-in¬ 
waiting, Courtiers, Attendants. They stand 
amazed as they see the Emperor alive and well 
and prostrate themselves before him.) 

CURTAIN 
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ONE IN FIVE 
By Minoo Masani 

[Kiv QUESTION ; what reason has an Indian to feel important ?] 

One man in every five is an Indian. The other 
foiir are, let’s say, an American, a European, a 
Negro and a Chinese. 

Doesn’t that make you feel very important? 
It is rather a staggering thought, isn’t it,' that we 
Indians are not much less than a fifth of the human 
race and that, next to China, our country has the 
biggest population in the world? And doesn’t 
it make us feel keen to take our proper share in the 
ordering and settling of the world’s affairs? 

Besides, what a huge country ours is ! Extend¬ 
ing 2,000 miles east to west and 2,000 miles north 
to south and with an area of some 2 miDion square 
miles, it is as big as the whole of the continent of 
Europe excluding Russia. 

The size of an ordinary district in India is 4,000 
square miles, and some of our districts are as big as 
entire States in Europe. Thus, both the area and 
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population of Vizagapatam district in Madras are 
bigger than those of Denmark, Mymensingh district 
in Bengal contains more people than Switzerland, 
and there are far more living in the Tirhut division 
of Bihar than there are in the ‘great’ Dominion of 
Canada! 

We should remind ourselves of this because 
many tiny little countries occupy such a lot of 
room in our history books and in our newspapers 
and receive such a lot of attention. Even some of 
the maps of the world in our school atlas—not 
deliberately, of course !—give this lop-sided view 
of our place on the globe. Do you know that one 
of them actually makes India look only half as big 
as it really is compared to England ? 

[Key question : Why does neither size nor bigness matter ?] 

Now, size or bigness is not in itself much good. 
It is what one makes of one’s bigness that matters. 
It has its advantages and its disadvantages. It 
faces us with big difficulties and big problems. 
But it makes it possible for us to do things in a 
big way. 

We Indians are like a landlord with a big estate, 
but we have to ask ourselves where and how it is 
situated. Is it provided with well-marked bound¬ 
aries to distinguish it from neighbouring estates or 
not Is it placed on the main road or is it in some 
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remote corner approachable only through dark and 
winding lanes 

[Key question : In what special way has Nature been }{ind to 

India 7\ 

Nature has provided India with more shelter 
and protection through natural boundaries than 
almost any other big country. A broad expanse 
of deep blue ocean surrounds it on east, south and 
west. And on the north, could there be a more 
impregnable Siegfried Line than that provided by 
the Himalayan range of mountains which runs 
almost all the way along our land frontiers? 

Although we are so well marked out and shel¬ 
tered, we are by no means cut oft from the rest of 
the World. On the contrary, we are situated right 
on Nature’s highway. India is placed on important 
shipping and trade routes from Europe and the 
Near East to the Far East and to Australasia. It 
can trade with equal ease with China, Japan, Thai¬ 
land (Siam) and Malaya, with Australia and New 
Zealand, with East and South Africa, with the 
Levant and Europe and with Russia, Iran, Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

Turning om* attention inwards, what lies inside 
our frontiers, what sort of country is ours? Those 
who study the structure of the land and what lies 
under it tell us that India divides itself into three 
rather distinct parts. There is first in the South the 
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triangular plateau of the Peninsula, which is the 
oldest part of India and which is rocky. The 
Vindhya and the Satpura mountain ranges rising 
east from Kathiawar mark this part from the rest of 
India. Then in the North there is the mountainous 
region of the Himalayas, the tallest mountains in 
the world. Some learned peoi3le believe that the 
Himalayas are still slowly rising! They say the 
earthquakes we have had in this region, as in Bihar, 
are due to this movement. 

In between is the third unit—the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain—extending from the valley of the river Indus 
in the West to that of the Brahmaputra in the East, 
which is blessed with fertile soil of great agricul¬ 
tural value. This is the newest part of our country. 

For a long time it lay under the sea, and the 
Peninsula was an island. But the great rivers from 
the North scraped earth from the Himalayas, rushed 
down the valleys with it and dropped their mud in 
the calm waters of the inland sea. Slowly, very 
slowly, the bottom of the sea rose, the rivers had 
to carry their mud farther before they could find 
a quiet place to drop it, and so the great plain of 
the Indus and the Ganges was built up. The Penin¬ 
sula was no longer an island. The gap was filled. 
Tlie Peninsula of Southern India was joined to the 
hills of Asia by the plain of Hindustan, one of the 
most fertile regions in the world. 
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[Key question : Hoti; have the Himalayas helped India ?] 

The Himalayas intluence our country a great 
deal. For one thing, they affect our climate and 
our land. By keeping off the dry winds of Central 
Asia, they protect India from the desert conditions 
which prevail there and which would otherwise 
spread south. Thanks to these friendly mountains, 
India’s climate is so pleasant that an Englishman 
described it as delightful in all parts of the country 
for some months of the year and in some parts of 
the country all the year round. 

Another thing, where do the great rivers of 
India spring from Again, the Himalayas ! On 
their slopes lie the sources of the Indus, the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, which i3rovide the people 
of Northern India with water, irrigate the soil and 
provide a means of transport. Also, they are still 
dropping mud on the land and making it more 
fertile. 

To keep these big rivers flowing endlessly from 
mountain to sea, Nature had devised for us some¬ 
thing as marvellous as the jinn that could be 
conjured up by Aladdin’s lamp. This jinn is our 
familiar friend, the Monsoon. In the middle of each 
year, he transports, as you can see in the jDicture on 
the next page—through the action of the sun, the 
clouds, the wind and the rain—indescribable quan¬ 
tities of water back from the sea to the mountain 
tops. He also waters the parched plains of India. 
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[KiY QUESTION : What is the significance of India’s wide vai'iety 
in climate, land and people?^ 

Next to tlie Monsoon, j^erbaps the most striking 
thing about India is the tremendous variety of its 
climate, its land and its people. No wonder, for 
Cape Comorin is only 8“ north of the Equator and 



Gilgit in Kaslmiir is 34“ north. India has every 
variety of climate from the blazing heat of the 
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plains as hot in places as hottest Alrica—Jacobabad 
in Sind can be in summer as much as 125® in tlie 
shade—down to below freezing-point, to the Arctic 
cold of the Himalayan region. While Cherrapunji 
in the Assam bibs has 460 inches of rain in the year, 
Upper Sind has about 3 inches only. In general, 
we have eight completely dry months followed by 
four months of a continual downpour of rain. We 
have the fertile Indo-Gangetic plain in which alnu^st 
anything will grow, and the rich tropical forests 
along the coast of the Peninsula, as in ^Malabar; 
but we also have the dry, sandy desert region of 
Kajputana and Sind and Cutch. 

How often we just look at ^ man and say, ‘I 
don't like his looks!’ or ‘He must be a nice chap.^ 
Why? Because instinctively we feel that a person 
with such a face cannot be nice or that another 
man with a certain expression in his eyes must be 
exceedingly nice. And indeed, our instinct is often 
right—though sometimes we make a wi'ong guess 
—because what a man is like is generally to be seen 
from his face and his expression. Now, the land 
and the mountains and the rivers and the climate 
of a country are its face, while its men and women 
are its mind and soil. Only, in this case, because 
the people arrived so long after the country took 
its present shape and form, the process is reversed 
and the face of India is reflected in its mind and 
soul. 
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[Key question : How have the physical features of the country 

affected the Indian people ?] 

It is only natural therefore that the wide variety 
in its physical features should be found repeated in 
the people who live in India. The Indian can be as 
fair as the blondest of Hitler’s Nordics, he can be as 
dark as the African negro. He can be the tallest of 
men, he can be as short and squat as an Australian 
buslnnan. He can be stalwart and strong, he can be 
frail and rickety. Even in 1955, you can find liim 
living, both in his mode of existence and in his way 
of thinking, in every century from the fifth to the 
twentieth. Perhaps nowhere in the world, except 
in Soviet Russia, can we find such a variety of human 
t 3 ^es as in India. 

And what tremendous man-power its huge 
population of nearly 40 crores (or 400 millions); 
gives to India—next to China, the biggest in the 

world. 

The fact that there are so many of us and such 
different kinds of us may, and does, produce rather 
difficult problems for us to solve in the way of 
living together peacefully and happily. On the other 
hand, just think what a tremendous source of 
strength it is and can be! 

[Key QUEZON : What do you understand by "division of labour ?] 

A lot of the progress men have made in supply¬ 
ing themselves with food, clothes, houses and other 
things they need, is due to increasing division of 
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labour amongst themselves. Your father doesn’t 
grow everything he eats, and make with his own 



hands everything he uses, does he ? No. Very 
wisely he takes advantage of the greater experience 
of the peasant in growing corn and rice and of the 
greater skill of those who make his clothes and Ins 
shoes and his razor and his books for him. If he 
tried to do eveiything for himself with his own 
hands, he wouldn’t get very far for all his cleverness 
(hush, fathers are always clever!), would he ? No, 
none of us—not even the strongest and the cleverest 
can possibly find the time or the energv to learn 
to make all or even a twentieth of the things we need 
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for our use every day- So, learning wisdom through 
the ages, we have divided the work among ourselves, 
some of us in the fields growing wheat and rice 
and vegetables and fruits to eat, others in the 
factories making cloth and shoes and motor-cars 
and radio-sets, with yet others sitting at tables 
and writing books. So far has this process gone 
nowadays that a small thing like a piece of clothing 
may be the work of scores of workers specializing 
in one of numerous processes like growing cotton, 
ginning it, pressing it, carding it, spinning yarn 
out of the cotton, weaving cloth out of the yarn 
and making something to wear out of the cloth. 

Different people are clever at different kinds of 
work. So too, different races or tyi^es of men. dis¬ 
play qualities of mind and body which fit or unfit 
them for particular kinds of woi'k. 

Similarly, different kinds of land can produce 
different crops and different kinds of climate are, 
according to their heat or cold, dampness or dryness, 
fitted or unfitted for particular processes of cultiva¬ 
tion or manufacture. 

Just think how lucky a country like India is 
—and how rich it ought to be—which has all t^q^es 
of men, all sorts of land and aU kinds of climate! 

It means that India is a country which has, 
somewhere or other, aU the possible raw materials 
for making all the things its people want. It means 
that we Indians can grow or make in India almost 
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anything we require. Can you imagine, for instance, 
cotton being grown in England or apples in Arabia‘f 
But in India we can have stcadeslii cotton and 
swadcifin api)les. 


6 
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THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

By Jawaharlal Nehru 

[Key question : How do we get the earliest picture of India's 
past ?] 

The Indus Valley civilization, of which impres¬ 
sive remains have been discovered at Mohenjo-daro 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Western Punjab, 
is the earliest picture that we have of India’s past. 
These excavations have revolutionized the concep¬ 
tion of ancient history. Unfortunately, a few years 
after this work of excavation began in these areas, 
it was stopped. Twice I have visited Mohenjo-daro, 
in 1931 and in 1936. During my second visit I 
found that the rain and the dry sandy air had already 
injured many of the buildings that had been dug 
out. After being preserved for over five thousand 
years under a covering of sand and soil, they were 
rapidly disintegrating owing to exposure, and very 
little was being done to preserve these priceless relics 
of ancient times 

Mohenjo-daro and Harappa are far apart. It was 
sheer chance that led to the discovery of these ruins 
in these two places. There can be little doubt that 
there lie many such buried cities and other remains 
of the handiwork of ancient man in between these 
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two areas; that, in fact, this civilization was wide¬ 
spread over large parts of India, certainly of north 
India. A time may come when this work of 
uncovering the distant past of India is again taken 
in hand and far-reaching discoveries are made. 
Alreadv remains of this civilization have been found 
as far apart as Kathiawar in the west and the Ambala 
district of the Punjab, and there is reason for 
believing that it spread to the Gangetic Valley. 
Thus it was something much more than an Indus 
Valley civilization. The inscriptions found at 
Mohenjo-daro have so far not been fully deciphered. 

[Key_Question : What is meant by a 'secular civilisation*f] 

But what we know, even thus far, is of the utmost 
significance. The Indus Valley civilization, as we 
find it, was highly developed and must have taken 
thousands of years to reach that stage. It was, 
surprisingly enough, a predominantly secular civili¬ 
zation, and the religious element, though present, 
did not dominate the scene. It was clearly also the 
precursor of later cultural periods in India. 


Sir John Marshall tells us: ‘One thing that 
stands out clear and unmistakable both at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa is that the civilization hitherto 


revealed at these two places is not an incipient 
civilization, but one already age-old with many 
millennia of human endeavour behind it. Thus 
India must henceforth be recognized, along with 
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Persia, Mesoi^otamia, and Egypt, as one of the 
most important areas where the civilizing processes 
were initiated and developed.’ And again he says 
that ‘the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts of 
India as well, were enjoying an advanced and 
singularly uniform civilization of their own, closely 
akin but in some respects even superior, to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and Eg^q^t.’ 

[Key question : With whom did the people of the Indus Valley 
have their chief contacts ?] 

These people of the Indus Valley had many 
contacts with the Sumerian civilization of that 
period and there is even some evidence of an Indian 
colony, probably of merchants, at Akkad. ‘Manu¬ 
factures from the Indus cities reached even the 
markets on the Tigris and Euphrates. Conversely, 
a few Sumerian devices in art, Mesopotamia toilet 
sets and a cylinder seal were copied on the Indus. 
Trade was not confined to raw materials and luxury 
articles; fish, regularly imported from the Arabian 
Sea coasts, augmented the food-supplies of 
]\Iohenjo-daro,’^ 

[Key question : How do you hnow that the civilization of the 
Indus Valley was superior to the civilizations of Egypt and 
"Mesopotamia?] 

Cotton was used for textiles even at that remote 
period in India. Marshall eompares and contrasts 
the Indus VaUey civilization with those of contem- 

1 Gordon Chllde : What Happened in History, p. 112 (Pelican Books)'. 
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porary Eg>Tpt and Mesopotamia: ‘Thus, to mention 
only a few salient points, the use of cotton for 
textiles was exclusively restricted at this period to 
India and was not extended to the western world 
until 2,000 or 3,000 years later. Again, there is 
nothing that we know of in prehistoric Egypt or 
Mesopotamia or anywhere else in western Asia 
to compare with the well-built baths and commo¬ 
dious houses of the citizens of Mohenjo-daro. 
In those countries, much money and thought were 
lavished on the building of magnificent temples 
for the gods and on the palaces and tombs of kings, 
but the rest of the people seemingly had to content 
themselves with insignificant dwellings of mud. 
In the Indus Valley the picture is reversed, and the 
finest structures are those erected for the conve¬ 
nience of the citizens.’ These public and private 
baths, as well as the excellent drainage system 
we find at Mohenjo-daro, are the first of their 
kind yet discovered anywhere. There are also 
two-storied private houses, made of baked bricks, 
with bathrooms and a porter’s lodge, as well as 
tenements. 

[Key question : How do you \now that the Indus Valley civili¬ 
zation was an urban civilization ?] 

We find thus this Indus Valley civilization 
connected and trading with its sister civilizations of 
Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, and superior to 
them in some ways. It was an urban civilization 
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where the mercharit class was wealthy aud evidently 
played an imi^ortant role. The streets, lined with 
stalls and what were probably small shops, give 
the imi^ression of an Indian bazaar of today. 
Professor Childe says: ‘It would seem to follow 
that the craftsmen of the Indus cities were, to a 
large extent, producing “for the marketWhat, 
if any, form of currency and standard of value 
had been accepted by society to facilitate the 
exchange of commodities is, however, uncertain. 
Magazines attached to many spacious and commo¬ 
dious private houses mai-k their owners as 
merchants. Their number and size indicate a strong 
and prosperous merchant community.’ ‘A surpri¬ 
sing wealth of ornaments of gold, silver and precious 
stones, of vessels of beaten copper and of metal 
implements and weapons, has been collected from 
the" ruins.’ Childe adds that ‘well-planned streets 
and a magnificent system of drains, regularly cleared 
out, reflect the vigilance of some regular municipal 
government. Its authority was strong enough to 
secure the observance of town-planning bye-laws 
and the maintenance of approved lines for streets 
and lanes over several reconstructions rendered 
necessary by floods.’^ 

[K.EY QUESTION : Motv is the India of today connected with the 

India of the Indus Valley civilization ?] 

Between this Indus Valley civilization and today 

2 Gordon Childe: What Happened in History, pp. 113, 114. 
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in India there are many gaps and periods about 
which we know Httle. The links joining one period 
to another are not always evident and a very great 
deal has of course happened and innumerable 
changes have taken But there is always an 

underlying sense of continuity, of an unbroken 
chain which joins modern India to the far distant 
period of six or seven thousand years ago when 
the Indus Valley civilization probably began. It is 
surprising how much there is in Mohenjo-daro and 
Hai*apr»a which reminds one of persisting traditions 
and habits—popular ritual, craftsmanship, even 
some fashions in dress. Much of this influenced 
westei'n Asia. 

It is interesting to note that at this dawn of 
India’s story, she does not ai)pear as a puling infant, 
but already grown up in many ways. She is not 
oblivious of life’s ways, lost in dreams of a vague 
and unrealizable supernatural world, but has made 
considerable technical i3rogress in the arts and 
amenities of life, creating not only things of beauty, 
but also the utilitarian and more typical emblems 
of modern civilization—good batlis and drainage 
systems. 
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MEDICINE-THEN AND NOW 
By C- a. Paekhtjest 

There have always been sick persons in India, 
as in other countries, and where there is sickness 
there must be doctors, nurses and medicine. 

[Key question : Where is the earliest reference about medicine 
to be found in India ?] 

The Rigvedic period is usually regarded as 
lying between the years 4000 and 2500 b.o. The 
later h^’mns of the Rigveda make it clear to us 
that a well-developed civilisation was already in 
existence. The Aryan people were engaged in fight¬ 
ing other tribes from time to time, and we read 
in the Rigveda that surgeons accompanied the 
army to the battlefield. They went to attend to 
the wounded, extracting arrow shafts from the 
injured soldiers, amputating legs, removing damaged 
eyes, etc. In Yedic India, those engaged in the art 
of healing were divided into three classes, surgeons, 
physicians and magic doctors. The houses of the 
physicians were surrounded by gardens where 
they grew herbs and medicinal plants. They experi¬ 
mented with these plants and when it was found 
that a certain plant had qualities of use to the 
physicians, an account of it was given in the Rig- 
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veda. It is remarkable to note that in the Rigveda 
tliere is a whole hymn describing how the disease of 
phthisis should be treated. 

The Atharvaveda sheds further light on the 

subject. It gives a list of medicinal herbs to be 
used in the treatment of leprosy, jaundice, dropsy, 

etc. By this time the ancient system of medicine 
was Ajuirvedic. Ajnirveda means the Science of 
Life. It describes the causes of diseases and the 
means of curing them, especially leprosy, diseases 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat, fevers, consump¬ 
tion, diabetes, mental diseases, diseases of children, 
poisoning, etc. There was a college of physicians 
headed by Atreya, whose works on Ayuiweda 
are the oldest in existence. Dhanvantari was the 
father of Hindu medicine and was the principal of 
a college of surgeons in the Ayurvedic University 
in Benares. His pupil Susruta’s work on medicine 
is also highly respected. 

In the epic period of Indian history the army 
surgeons were fully equipped with aU the necessary 
apphanees for carrying out minor and major opera¬ 
tions on the field. In the Maliahliarata we read 
that Huryodhana, the chief of the Kurus, when 
pierced with arrows, was placed by the surgeons in 
a bath full of medicated water, whereupon he was 
freed from the arrows. In the Bamayana we read 
that a wonderful elixir called Sanjivani was given 
to patients to restore them to consciousness. 
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[Key question : What do you know about Charaka and Susruta 7 

Who were other noted Indian physicians ?'[ 

Two medical men of the period stand out above 
all others. They are Charaka and Susruta. Their 
books on Hindu medicine were revised again and 
again b}" many doctors from time to time. Charaka 
was a great physician and his book is divided into 
120 chapters. He knew all about physiology and 
diet. His book includes information about poisons, 
medical instruments and appliances. He give^ 
minute instructions for the erection and furnishing 
of hospitals, as also sick-rooms for children. 
Susruta was the son of Visvamitra. He was a great 
surgeon. In his book he classifies surgical operations 
under five different heads and gives a list of a 
hundred and one blunt instruments and twenty 
sharp instruments for use in such operations. It 
is interesting to read that most of the modern 
instruments are only slightly different from those 
used by the ancient Hindu surgeons. 

Susruta insisted that the sick-room should be 
fumigated with incense and that after the operation 
the wound should be sterilized by fumigation, thus 
anticipating to some extent the antiseptic methods 
of today. In this time limbs were amputated, 
abdominal operations were performed, fractures 
and dislocations were attended to, and many ^her 
remarkable feats of surgery were achieved. Botu 
Charaka and Susruta used a special medicinal 
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bandages and nurses, always accompanied the army, 
and we are told tlieir presence reassured the soldiers. 
Even in such early times all cases of violent death 
had to be investigated by means of a post-mortem 
examination, the results of which had to be reported 
to the law officers. 

-After the time of Asoka we do not read so much 
about Hindu medicine. There is, however, mention 
of a great doctor Bhava Misra, who lived in Benares 
in A.D. 1550, who is said to have had four hundred 
pui^ils under him at one time. He wrote a huge 
book on anatomy, physiology, medicine, surgery, 
etc. 

It is interesting to note that during the reign 
of Harun-ul-Bashid, a.d. 786, Hindu doctors 
practised in Baghdad and translated books on 
medicine and surgery from Sanskrit into Arabic. 
Manka, the Caliph’s Hindu physician, cured him of a 
dangerous sickness. He also translated Charaka’s 
book on poisons into Persian. 

From all this it is clear that Indian medicine 
originated in the cradle of Aryan civilization. 
Hindus were the first to understand the physiology 
of the human body and to provide dispensaries 
and hospitals for men and women. They were 
also the pioneers in plastic surgery and major 
operations such as amputations, etc. Large quan¬ 
tities of Ayurvedic medicines are prepared and 
sold throughout India. It is interesting to note 
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that most of them are now prepared by modern 
machinery. 

In Mogul times the Unani S 3 ’stem of medicine, as 
practised b}' the Muhammadans, came into its own 
although the A^'urvedic s^'stem was still practised 

[Key question : What new methods of curing diseases have 

been introduced in India 

In these daj^s the treatment of the sick has been 
revolutionized, yet many of the old Hindu methods 
of treatment have been retained and modernized. 
A great innovation has been the system of inocula¬ 
tion against smalli^ox and other diseases. The 
lives of many millions of people have been saved 
by the use of this preventive method. Chloroform 
was first used for medical purposes early in the 
nineteenth century, but as you have read above, 
the ancient Indian surgeons were practising a 
form of anaesthetic when they used Sanmohini. 
The idea of disinfecting the operating theatre with 
incense, etc. has developed into the modern practice 
of sterilization by boiling and other antiseptic 
methods. 

We who live in this age have a lot to be thank¬ 
ful for. Our ancestors did not have the benefit of 
the sulphanilamide group of medicines, and peni¬ 
cillin, which are very recent discoveries for the 
treatment of serious illness and injuries. Typhoid, 
malaria, tuberculosis, cholera and dysentery were 
all rampant in ancient days, but people have not 
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yet found out how to prevent and combat these 
terrible diseases. 

Nowadays the number of Medical Research 
Institutes in India is steadily increasing- Their latest 
achievement is the preparation of penicillin. The 
Haftkine Institute in Bombay has shown the possi¬ 
bility of producing this wonderful new drug in 
India for sale purposes. What a prospect for the 
relief of suffering is immediately opened up by 
this fact! The mould penicillium notatum is stowed 
into culture flasks. After ten days’ incubation at 
a certain temiDerature each bottle contains about 
15,000 units of penicillin. It takes the content of 
about a hundred of these bottles to produce enough 
penicillin of good quality to treat one single case. 

The Central Research Institute at Kasauh, near 
Simla in the Himalayas, does much research into 
the chief diseases which afflict India’s peoples. It 
also specialises in producing snake-bite, anti-venene 

and anti-rabic sera. 

India to-day needs more doctors, more nurses 
and more hospitals. It is quite possible that many 
of you who read this book may wish to become 
doctors or nurses. No nobler profession can be 
thought of, and if such is your intention, yon 
should begin at once to learn all you can, so that 
your work of alleviating disease and helping the sick 
may be as effective as possible. You will earn the 
thanks of your own generation and posterity. 
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SPOTS 

By SwiTHiN Roberts 

I 

[Key question : ly/io ti/as Spots? How did old age affect 
him ?] 

The sun was well above the horizon, and its rays 
shone directly on a bare patch of ground in the 
jungle. In the centre of this bare spot was some¬ 
thing that looked like a large stone. But it wds not 
a large stone: it was Spots, the leopard. 

Spots lay quite still, and allowed the sun to 
blaze down upon the whole length of his back. 
He grumbled to himself, for he was in a bad temper. 
He ought to have been happily asleep long ago, but 
he was hungry, and a hungry leopard finds it almost 
impossible to sleep. He knew that it would he useless 
to look for food while the sun shone, and so he lay 
and muttered and growled and wished that night 
would come. Presently he rose to his feet and 
prowled restlessly about the clearing for a moment 
before settling down again to wait. 
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As he moved, you might have noticed one or 
two rather curious things about him. For example, 
his coat looked worn in places—like a rug that 
has been too long in use—and here and there the 
fur had quite gone. He opened his mouth in a 
mighty yawn, and his teeth showed yellow and too 
near the gums. He put his feet down carefully as 
though the pads hurt him; his claws did not grip 
and hold as they would have done if they had been 
properly sharp. He moved rather stiffly, and not 
quite so close to the ground as a leopard should 
do. 

The fact was that Spots was old. Now, old 
age, to a wild animal, and especially to a beast of 
prey, like Spots, is a terrible thing. It always means 
starvation and, very often, a shameful death. It 
brings with it weakness and, in Nature, weakness 
can expect no mercy. Only the strong can hope 
to survive. Little by little, age had laid a heavy 
hand on Spots. He had ceased to be able to attack 
the deer that were such an easy prey when he was 
young. They moved too quickly for him now. He 
would look longingly at a young wild bear, but 
the thought of the gleaming tusks of the leader of 
the herd held him back. Even the cattle, grazing 
near the villages in his district, were a difficult 
problem. Their great horns were a perpetual 

menace. 
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[Key question* : Why did he become a ‘ man-eater'? How did 

he defeat all attempts to f{ill or capture him ?] 

Thus Spots, driven by Fate, had reached the 
lowest depths. In order that he might live, he found 
himself compelled to hunt the weakest animal of all. 
In other words, Sjjots had become a man-eater. It 
was now his custom to lie hidden near the grazing- 
grounds; to crouch in the bushes near the streams 
from which the women of the villages drew their 
water; to flatten himself out in the long jungle grass 
that lined the forest paths. There he would wait 
patiently until some unhappy woman or child came 
near enough for him to spring. 

Then there would be a shrill scream of terror, 
follow^ed by a silence only broken by the horrible 
sound of Spots eating. 

Now, it is quite an easy matter for a leopard 
to kill women, children and even men, but—he must 
not do it twice near the same village, if he wishes 
to keep alive. In some mysterious way Spots had 
realized this, and so he never stayed long after his 
kill and never went back to it. When he was fully 
fed he would travel quite a long distance before he 
lay up for the day. The next time he killed, it would 
be from ten to fifteen miles away. It was because of 
this cleverness of his that Spots had lived so long. 
Wlien the men of the village arrived at the scene 
of the killing, Spots was far away, having left no 
tracks. The matter would be reported by the 
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Headman of the village ^and there it would, appa¬ 
rently, end. But it did ) 2 ot end there, and Spots, all 
unknown to himself, had become famous. 

Forest-rangers began to talk about Spots. 
Some of them made efforts to find him, but in vain. 
His habit of never going back to a village where 
lie had once killed made it very difficult to know 
where he was. Tlie Forest Officer began to take an 
interest in Spots; he made enquiries, but, while there 
was plenty of information about the various peojile 
killed, he could learn nothing that would help him 
10 track the murderer down. 

He issued official warnings to the various villages 
in the district and offered a reward for Spots, alive 
or dead. 

Spots continued to kill. 

Tricks of all kinds were tried; traps were cun¬ 
ningly laid. Spots avoided and escaped them all. 

The reward was increased until it reached the 
sum of five hundred rupees. 

It was said that Spots had been responsible for 
more than a score of deaths! 

[Key QUESTION' : W/jy did Spots visit the village?^ 

Spots knew nothing about official warnings 
or rewards, but he did know that it was becoming 
very difficult to find food. Children no longer ran 
about the villages at dusk. The women drew their 
water early, and men went through the jungle in 

4 
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couples and armed with hesivy sticks. Spots had 
\isited a village the previous night and had waited, 
cunningly hidden, near the gates of the rough 
stockade surrounding it, for hours. He had gained 
nothing for his trouble, and had departed in some 
haste at daybreak when he heard and saw the 
cattle being driven out to feed. But the cattle had 
detected his jn-esence, and the leader of the herd 
had cliarged after him for fifty yards or so, snorting 
with furv. 

Spots, being in a lini-ry, eonld not be so earefnl 
as usual, and a boy, niuning after the great bull 
that had charged, noticed tracks that told him their 
own ston-. lie ran back to the village and told the 
Headman what he had seen. 

It was unfortunate for Spots that he did not 
realize that little boys have sharp eyes. He had 
made up his mind to return to the village and try 
again. Why did he break the rule which had keiit 
him safe so long? Was it the smell of the herd 
coming out to feed? Was it because he had not 
actually killed? Was it the shame he felt at being 
chased by an animal whose neck he could have 
broken with one stroke of his jiaw in the davs when 

he was young? We shall never know. Wild animals 
like men, do foolish things at times. 

Whatever the reason. Spots set out once again for 
the village on the evening of this same dav, quite 
determined to obtain food, no matter what rkks he 
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ran. His eyes shone as he slunk through the under¬ 
growth; from time to time he uttered the hoarse 
cough that tells all the neighbourhood that a leopard 
is hungry and does not care who knows it. So Spots 
went out to his last kill. 


II 

[Key QUESTiOf^ : What made the Forest Officer so sure of 
the leopard ?'\ 

The Forest Officer sat at a table and looked at 
a map which he had drawn. As he did so he 
frowned, for it was a map of the district of which 
he was in charge, and on it there were many red 
crosses. Each cross denoted a death and in every 

case the murderer was Spots. 

From time to time the Officer looked in a little 
book; each time he did so he drew a pencil-line from 
one cross to another. 

He sat scowling at the map for some time after 
he had drawn the last pencil-line, and then his 
face cleared. He nodded his head as though in 
answer to an unspoken question. Then he smiled 
and said, ‘I think we shall get you this time, my 
friend.' He looked at his watch; it was about 
seven o’clock. He clapped his hands and to the 
servant who appeared he said, ‘Tell Badri to come 

here, please.’ « j xi 

In a moment or two, a small brown-faced youtn, 

of about eighteen years of age, passed silently into 
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the room, saluted and stood awaiting orders. He 
had curiously bright eyes and stood perfectly still. 
He was the Forest Oilicer’s gun-bearer and tracker, 
and was famous throughout the Province for his 
wonderful powers of sight. 

‘O Badri,’ said the officer, ‘we go once more in 
search of the spotted one, and it is in my mind that 
this day he dies.’ 

Badri looked politely doubtful, and said, ‘We 
have sought for him many times. Sahib.’ 

‘That is true,’ said the Forest Officer, ‘but we 
have sought blindly. Now, for many days the people 
of the villages have brought me news. All this have 
I wi*itten. Also, here is a picture that I have drawn. 
Now I tell you that this pictiu'e shows to me every 
village where the spotted one has killed.’ 

Badri’s face showed that he did not as yet under¬ 
stand. ‘Also,’ continued the Officer, speaking more 
emphatically, ‘my picture tells me this. The spotted 
one moves from East to West and from West to 
East only. If he kills in the East, then goes he to 
the West for his next kill. If he kills in the West, 
then goes he East.’ 

Badri’s eyes flashed. 

‘His last kill was in the East, Sahib,’ he said. 
The Forest Officer thumped the table with his fist. 

‘Therefore, this night or next he kills in the 
West!’ he cried. 
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‘There be four villages to the West,’ said Badri 
thoughtfully. 

‘Aud,’ finished the officer, ‘he has already killed 
in three of them. So says my picture. And he 
never kills twice in the same village! ’ Badri nodded. 

‘Then shall we await him in the fourth,’ said he, 
aud saluted. ‘I go to clean the rifle.’ 

Two minutes later the Forest Officer was filling 
his pockets with cartridges, and Badri was busy with 
an oily rag. 


Ill 

[Kev question : How was Spots finally trad^cd and }fiUcd?'\ 

It was late afternoon and the people of the 
village were already making their i^reparations for 
the night. The cattle were coming in, herded by 
the children, and the women were busy about the 
fires making the evening meal. The men had 
retuimed from their labour earlier than usual aud 
were gathered round the Headman, who was looking 
very important. 

From the jungle nearby a goat bleated. The 
sound came from that part where three trees stood 
together. In one of the trees there was something 
like a large bird’s nest. It was at the foot of this 

tree that the goat was tied. 

Entirely concealed by the leaves and branches 
that formed the nest sat the Forest Officer and his 
native tracker, Badri. The nest had been quickly 
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built by the men of the village that same day, and 
the Forest Officer and Badri had taken their places 
in it two hours previously. They sat perfectly still, 
their feet crossed and their knees apart. The muzzle 
of the Forest Officer's double-barrelled gun poked 
out amongst the leaves. A rifle lay where it could 
easily be snatched up in case of need. Badri's eyes 
examined every bush and every tuft of grass near¬ 
by. The goat continued to bleat. 

The sun was very near the horizon when Badri, 
whose hand was resting on the Forest Officer’s knee, 
pressed gently and extended one finger so that it 
pointed to a certain bxish. The Forest Officer's eye 
followed the pointing finger. At first he saw nothing, 
but presently at one point he detected a slight differ¬ 
ence in colour among the leaves of the hush. As 
Badri turned his head slowly to him, he nodded 
gently as a sign that he had seen. 

Spots was crouched beneath the bush and he was 
watching the nest. Every sense he possessed told 
him that there was something wrong about it. He 
had been uneasy ever since he had liassed the place 
where he had lain the night before. He had there 
detected a new scent, a scent different from that of 
the brown men. He did not know that the Head¬ 
man had taken the Forest Officer and shown him 
the tracks discovered by the little boy, and that the 
Forest Officer, in his delight at finding his ideas 
confirmed, had rewarded the small boy with a whole 
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rupee. Spots kept his eyes fixed on the nest. 
Nothing moved and there was no scent. The air 
was still, and the only sound was the desparate 
bleating of the goat. 

Spots was getting more hungry every minute, 
and the goat represented what he most desired in 
life at that moment—food. If only that nest were 
not there! 

His caution was fighting a losing battle with 
his hunger when the goat suddenly strained at the 
cord that fastened it to the tree. That movement 
decided Spots. He could not bear the idea of his 
prey escaping; he became furious at the thought. 
He crouched yet lower and silently sprang. His 
tee:h flashed dully as he buried them in the goat’s 
throat. The goat sank to the earth, dying. Spots 
bounded away and waited, his tail lashing his sides. 
Nothing happened! Keassured, he slowly returned 
and sank do\vn to eat and drink. As be did so there 
was a tremendous crash and something whistled by 
his head. The Forest Officer had fired, but. deceived 
by the waning light, had missed him. Spot’s heart 
was black with rage, the rage of a killer disturbed 
at meat. So there was something in the nest after 
all. Ver^" well, it was plain that he could not feed 
in peace'until he had destroyed whatever was in 
the nest. Without the slightest hesitation he sprang 
at the tree and began to claw his way up the tru^s. 
He was mad wih anger and baffled appetite. His 
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eyes blazed with a yellow light ; foam appeared 
round his jaws, and he snarled as he climbed. 
There was a startled exclamation from inside the 
nest, then silence. 

Spots climbed until his head hit something hard 
and cold. It was, in fact, the muzzle of the gun; 
the Forest Officer was determined not to miss this 
time. Quite calmly he was waiting for Spots. 

Spots halted in order to investigate this new 
obstacle and, at that moment, the Forest Officer 
pressed the second trigger. 

Spots screamed horribly as the heavy bullet 
crashed through his brain, pawed the air wildly 
for a second, and fell in a mass at the foot of the 
tree. 

The Forest Officer and Badri descended 
cautiously and stood above him. 

‘Sahib,’ said Badri, in a trembling voi^^e, 
‘this was like no spotted one I have ever seen. 
What made him climb the tree? Truly he was a 
devil.’ 

‘That.’ said the Forest Officer, ‘is not a bad 
name for him. Look at his skin and teeth. Pah! 
The smell of him makes me sick. Go to the villaire, 
Badri, and tell the people that the spotted one is 
dead and that now thev can sleep in peace.’ 

So that was the end of Spots. 
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CLIMBING 

By Jack Gibson 
I 

[Key question : What are the pleasures of climbing ?] 

Hills to climb will always excite those interested 
in search and discover}^ Climbing as a sport or 
pastime is of fairly modern invention, but for ages 
men must have explored up valleys and over 
ridges, and climbed hills for the views they could 
get from their tops. The shepherd with his flocks, 
the soldier with liis armies, the map-maker with 
his theodolite have climbed hills as part .of their 
jobs. This is easily understood, but there are those 
who ask the climber who climbs for pleasure what 
fun he gets out of his arduous sport. There are 
l)erhaps as many answers to this question as there 
are climbers. One looks on the conquest of a 
summit as an achievement to be j^roud of; another 
climbs upwards urged on by the desire to see 
further; another enjoys pitting himself against 
difficulties. The first of these will perhaps enjoy 
the greatest satisfaction at the top, the last as he 
turns over to sleep at the end of a long day. There 
are too, of course, the physical enjoyment of climb- 
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ing, foi‘ whicli you have to be bodily fit, and the 
ffisthetic satisfaction of the beauties of the scenery 
you pass through. Pei'ha 2 )s it is unnecessaiy to ti'y 
to explain why people climb for pleasure; it is 
evidence enough that many do, and if you want to 
discover what there is in it you will have to hiid out 
for yourself. 

[Key question : What opportunities docs India offer to hill 

climbers ?] 

India is a country that offers wondei'ful oppor¬ 
tunities for climbing. First there are the Himalayas 
and other snow-clad mountains of the north; but 
even in the south there are high hills and rock cliffs 
enough for any enthusiast. I myself am lucky to 
work in a school in the foothills of the Himalayas. 
Starting from just over 2,000 feet, there are several 
mountains of over 7,000 that one can climb within 
a day. Nor is it only mountain peaks that it is fun 
to climb; to follow a mountain stream up to its 
source can be an exciting scramble, with little cliffs 
to surmount and unexpected difficulties on the 
route. When the school was young we were content 
with such short expeditions and they laid the 
foundation for longer ones. Now at * lialf-terms 
parties will go out for three or four days to explore 
new routes up hills or across hill-counti 7 % and in 
the holidays various expeditions have been made to 
the really high mountains. On one of these it is 
claimed that the highest game of bridge ever was 
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played in a tent during a snowstorm at over 
19,000 feet. 

Incidents like this make up the local folklore of 
climbing and build uji a tradition which is handed 
down. There is the story of those who got lost on 
a 10,000-feet hill and S 2 )ent the night shivering and 
wrapped inadequately in the pugree of a Sikh 
member of the iiarty; and the expedition in which 
the baggage animals got separated from the rest, wlio 
spent a cold and hungry night around a fire of 
damp wood. When you have enjoyed or suffered 
these experiences you look back on them with a 
satisfaction that makes up iiart of the pleasure 
of climbing. We must all of us have within us 
something of an aggressive spirit. We may give 
vent to this in squabbling among ourselves; how 
much better to sweat it out on hill-sides. When the 
ancient Hindu religious leaders fixed many of the 
sacred places of pilgrimage in the high Himalayas 
jierhaps it was paidly because they realized that in 
journeying to them the pilgrim would derive 
those same benefits that a climber gets from his 
sport. 


II 

[Key question: What equipnient is needed by a c]iwher7\ 

If you are going to climb, what equipment do 
you need and how much will it cost you? For 
simple scrambles up a hill I myself wear gym 
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shoes and carry a walking-stick. Within a day you 
may also be able to find a cliff where you can 
practise rock-cliinbing', and for this a climbing 
rope will be necessary, but it is unwise to start 
roped climbing unless you have the aid of an ex¬ 
pert. For all hills below the snow line, gym shoes 
or lightly nailed boots are satisfactory, but as 
soon as you have to sleep a night out it becomes 
necessaiy to collect a certain amount of equipment. 
The essentials are a rucksack, a light tent, and a 
sleeping-bag or ground sheet, and blankets. At 
present some of these are difficult to buy in India 
but it is probable that they will become easy to find. 
The rucksack should have a light metal frame with 
a belt that rests on the hips and prevents the sack 
touching your back and becoming wet through with 
sweat. It is best to have a tent with a sewn-in 
ground sheet. Sleeping-bags can be made of ka]>ok 
in the bazaar. It is important to remember that 
the top of a mountain is considerably colder than 
the bottom, and the nights than the days, and 
anyone who goes climbing even on a short one-day ■ 
expedition is well advised to carry some warm 
clothes for higher up. 

The next thing to consider is food. This should 
be easy to pack and as nourishing as possible. If 
you take dal with you, you must remember that 
it is difiScult to cook above 13,000 feet as the 
boiling point of water is lowered by the decrease 
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in the ])ressure of the atmosphere, and you may 
boil it and boil it without it getting much softer. 
If you want advice about climbing tliere are various 
clubs in India ^vhich w^ill be able to give it to you. 

A new’- Indian Mountaineering Club is being started 
and there are also the old-established Himalayan 
Club and Ski Club of India. If you go climbing 
on your owui in unknown country remember to 
keep Avith your companions and not get separated ; 
remember it is easier to get up a difficult slope 
than to get down it and if you find yourself getting 
into difficulties it is wise to reti’ace your steps. 

A good climber is never foolhardy. But what this 
chapter sets out to do is not to lay down all the 
techniques of climbing but to try to make you want 
to climb yourself, and you will then soon find out 

hoAv to do it. 

Ill 

[Key question : Describe the climbing of the Badraj mountain.] , 

Here are short accounts of three climbs I have 
done with schoolboys. The first was to the top 
of a mountain called Badraj wffiich is at the end 
of the Mussoorie ridge separating the Hehra Boon 
from the valley of the Aglar river. We set out 
one afternoon after school on bicycles Avith our 
blankets and food in rucksacks, and rode some 
fourteen miles to the foot of the mountain. Here 
we cooked our supper and slept till 2 o’clock in 
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the morning. A hurried breakfast of boiled eggs, 
bread and butter and strawberry .jam, rather sticky 
at that hour but washed dovai with hot tea. and 
we were off. 



The climb was first through sal woods. We 
passed a clearing where cows and buffaloes turned 
their sleepy heads at us, and the cowherd from 
his grass shelter shouted to know what the dis¬ 
turbance was. We climbed past a little hamlet 
perched on a shoulder where not even the village 
dogs were awake. We toiled up a spur covered 
with thorny scrub and came out on to grassy 
slopes. The white nullahs stretching out across 
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the Boon below us were faintly visible and the 
lights of Dehra Dun sparkled clearly. Above us 
a black mass was proclaimed by the optimistic to 
be the summit. Dawn grew gradually over the 
Tehri hills and the moon ai:>peared from time to 
time through its cloudy screen. As we climbed, 
the eastern sky became tinged with a suggestion 
of red, while in the west the hills and clouds beyond 
the Jumna changed from dark grey to deep soft 
blues. Beneath us the Doon took shape. There 
were first the river beds, then the hills, one by one 
the lights went out, switched off perhaps or drowned 
in the stronger light of day. The hillsides somided 
with the calls of chukor. Rhododendrons thrust out 
their deep red-flower-bunches like glowing torches. 
Here and there we passed sagging grass shelters, 
some with their walls or their roofs in holes, built 
the summer before by shepherds. 

From the top we saw the dawn but not the 
sunrise, for the sun came up behind the clouds. 
Yet a beam escaped to light the fantastic tops of 
the Siwaliks, throwing their summits and spurs 
into relief against the darkness of their unlit valleys. 
We could see the plains beyond the Siwaliks, and 
the Jumna winding across the western Doon; 
the eastern Doon was shrouded in mist. We 
wondered whether there was anj’where in India 
so beautiful : ‘ Sunrise on the hills, mists on the 

rivers, bird and beast, mountain, plain and forest 
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all giviug glory to God in the radiance of the new 
dawn. ’ 



[Key question ; Describe the expedition up the Ganges 

The second was a fortnight’s expedition up the 
Ganges, across the water-parting between it and 
the Jumna, and back down the Jumna. For this 
we had to employ porters to carry our equipment, 
and that is expensive. It is to be hoped that the 
time wiU come when mountain huts and youth 
hostels will make travel in the mountains easier. 


We left Miissoorie, and three days later reached 
the Ganges at Dharasu after crossing the Nag 
Tibba ridge, a favourite three-day excursion from 
Dehra Dun. From Dharasu we walked along the 
Gangotri pilgrim route to Uttarkhasi, a beautiful 
widening in the valley where there are many 
ashrams and settlements of learned sadhus and 
which would make a wonderful site for a university 
in the hiUs. From there we branched up a tributary 
river to reach a little lake called Dodi Tal at 10,000 
feet, famed for its beauty. Almost surrounded 
as it IS by great mountains, it is black and awe¬ 
inspiring if you reach it in the evening when the 
light IS failing. 

_ So far we had done walking rather than elimb- 
Mg, and it IS one of the difficulties of the Himalayas 
that so many days have to he spent working up 

8 
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the lower valleys to reach the high hills. When 
one day roads are built they will save both time 
and expense to the tourist. We spent a day catching 
trout in the lake and resting and sketching the 
scenery, and the next day started our climb to the 
ridge between the Ganges and the Jumna valleys. 
We had seen black bear at the lake and on our 
way up we twice saw red bear, quite close. The 
climb was stiff but not difficult, and we pitched camp 
on the ridge at 12,000 feet in the early afternoon. 
The two boys who were part of the party climbed 
the peak on the ridge at over 13,000 feet and had 
their first .experience of climbing on snow. That 
afternoon we saw another red bear on the ridge and 
the next morning we examined its tracks in the 
snow, and had we not known they were made by a 
bear, we might have suspected that the ‘abominable 

snowman’ had paid us a visit ^ 

For a day we walked along the ridge, having to 
cut steps in places with our ice-axes, for the snow 
in the gulleys had been frozen into ice which could 
not be crossed without steps. The second night on 
the ridge we made camp somewhat lower in the 
shelter under a col, on a bit of grassy land covered 
with marigolds and surrounded with flowering 
rhododendrons. All day we had been finding 
different flowers, irises, potentillas, gentians, and 


1 The local inhabitants believe that human monsters Uve high up m the 
snows of the Himalayas. These are the Kang Admt, or Snowmen. 
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different primulas. One of the great joys of walk¬ 
ing in the hills is the flowers you find by the way. 
From here the party returned first down to the 
Jumna and then along it and back by Chakrata, 
passing on the way through the fascinating villages 
of Jawsar Bawa with their carved houses and 
friendly hospitality. 

In this short chapter it is not possible to describe 
all the interests of such a trek in the hills: the 
different kinds of people you meet, the different 
flowei's and trees, birds and animals you discover, 
the different houses that people live in. There are 
an infinite variety of interests for anyone who keeps 
his eyes open. 

V 

QUESTION : Motif wos the Bandarpunch pcaf^ successfully 
climbed ?] 

The last expedition I shall describe was an 
attempt to climb Bandarpunch, a peak of over 
20,000 feet. For this sort of trip expensive equip¬ 
ment and experienced porters are needed, and it 
should not be undertaken without at least one expert 
in the party. We were two masters, a friend, an 
old boy and a present boy of the school. Our 
approach to the mountain involved much the same 
walking and scrambling as described in the second 
expedition. We made a base camp at 12,000 feet 
in a meadow carpeted with wild flowers and used 
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as a pasture by the Gujars, who come up from the 
plains for pasture for their buffaloes during the 
rainy season; so we were supplied with fresh milk, 
lassi and butter. From here we made a camp at 
about 16,000 feet to reach which we had had to 
cross the debris brought down by glaciers, and the 
icy snouts of the glaciers themselves. We were 
delayed in this cami) by rain and snow for a day, 
but after that climbed on to the summit ridge and 
pitched another camp at something over 18,000 feet. 

From this we made our attempt on the smnmit. 
After a restless and somewhat breathless night we 
put on our boots, frozen stiff, and roped together. 
We had an interesting but not very difficult climb 
up a ridge whose rocks were free of snow. At 
the top of this two of us decided to turn back as 
we were not yet acclimatized to the height. You 
are liable to feel ill the first time you go above 
15,000 feet but you get used to the height after a 
day or two. Two of our Sherpa porters, one of the 
masters and the old boy continued up the ice slope 
to reach the highest point that anyone has yet got 
to on the mountain. The summit seemed attrac¬ 
tively within reach, but it was the monsoon season 
and the weather had started to break. It was decided 
to turn back, and a subsequent spell of continuous 
bad weather prevented us from making another 
attempt. So Bandarpunch, like countless other 
great Himalayan mountains, remains to attract 
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the adventurer who would say: ‘I stood first upon 
that peak.’ 

There is one form of climbing that perhaps I 
should mention, and that is climbing, and even 
more exciting descending, on skis. There is no 
more thrilling spoi’t in the world. In the past it 
has been centi'ed in Kashmii', but there are other 
places in the Himalayas suitable for skiing. Indeed 
the whole range beckons to the young people of 
India as a playground to be explored, and as a 
resort where health and vigour may be built up and 
restored in the fresh air and sparkling sunshine. 



NOTES AND EXERCISES 

YUDHISHTHIRA AND THE FAITHFUL DOG 

Yudhishthira was the eldest of the Pandavas. After defeating 
the Kauravas, their cousins^ the Pandavas became the undisputed 
rulers of Bharatvarsha. Yudhishthira ascended the throne at 
Hastinapur. After ruling for many years, when old age came 
to them, the Pandavas, led by Yudhishthira, retired to the forest, 
crowning their grandson. Prince Parikshit, to rule in their place. 
This, according to them, was to fulfil the Aryan way of life. 
Finally, when they felt that the time was come when they should 
depart from this life, they went up the snowy Himalayas, and 
there they fell one by one except King Yudhishthira, who, along 
with his faithful dog, was carried to the abode of the Immortals 
by the god Indra. 

. Notes 

Page 1. 1 Arjuna : the third and the bravest of the five 

Pandava Princes. The others, besides Yudhish¬ 
thira and Arjuna, were Bhima, Nakula, and 
Sahadev. Draupadi was the common wife of 
them all. 

3-4 Abhimanyu : son of Arjuna by Subhadra, sister of 
Shri Krishna, who died on the field of Kuru- 
kshetra after performing many deeds of valour. 

7 robes of state : robes worn by a prince when he 
ascends the throne. 

11 Bharata \mgdom : Bharatvarsha or India. 

Page 2. 13 suppliant : a humble petitioner; one who makes a- 

humble entreaty or request. 

23 mighty Gandiva bow : the magic bow was given by 
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the god Agni, god of fire, during Arjuna’s exile 
in the forest. It was accompanied by a quiver of 
arrows which could never be exhausted. Agni 
had borrowed it from the sea-god Varuna. That 
is why Arjuna cast it into the sea. 

Page 4. 3 Divarl^a : the capital of Shri Krishna by the west¬ 

ern sea. Shri Krishna was the leader of the 
Yadavas. 

Page 6. 23 Dttryodhan : eldest of the Kaurava Princes. 

27 a league : about three miles. 

Page 7. 16 aerial chariot : a car that could fly in the air. 

17 & 19 Indra with a thousand eyes : Indra, on account of 

his sin, was cursed with a thousand eyes. It may 
• be that he was called ‘ thousand-eyed ’ because, 

as the chief Vedic god, he was all-knowing. 

22 Amravati : the chief city of the god Indra. 

Exercises 


1. Explain the following : 

(a) King Yudhishthira rebuked the serving men, and said, 
‘The dog comes as a suppliant to my feet. And no 
Aryan King rejects the prayer of a suppliant.’ 

(b) The god Indra smiled on the king and said, ‘King 
Yudhisthira, I was but testing thy worth and thou 
hast fully stood the trial.* 

2. Use the following words and phrases ; 

to set forth ; chill with years ; to serve faithfully ; an idle boast; 
stood the trial. 

3. Turn the following into indirect speech : 

Agni, the fire-god said : ‘ O Princes, I have come to claim 
from Prince Arjuna the celestial bow which I begged for him 
in the olden time from Varuna, the sea-god. As Arjuna can 
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no longer bend the sea-god’s bow, let him take it to the sea 
shore and cast it into the ocean.’ 

4. Analyse the following : 

Leaving the shores of the eastern sea, the Bharata Princes 
turned westward and walked across all India until they reached 
the spot near which had once stood Dwarka, the beautiful 
city of the Yadavas by the western sea. 

5. Form verbs from the following nouns : 

advice ; camp ; joy ; food ; prison ; sale ; throne. 

6. Parse the words in the following sentence : 

Let the dog come, therefore, with us also. 

7. Answer the following questions : 

(a) What, according to Yudhishthira, were the qualities 
which distinguished the ancient Aryans ? 

(b) How did Arjuna secure the Gandiva bow, and why did 
he return it to the sea ? 

(c) How did Indra test the worth of Yudhishthira ? 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 

This is one of the most famous of ancient Greek stories. It 
tells of Orpheus, the matchless singer, who could sing so divinely 
that trees and rivers moved from their places to hear him, and 
ferocious animals became quiet. Eurydice was his wife, and 
when she died, her husband went into the Kingdom of the Dead 
to recover her by the power of his song. 

Notes 

Page 9 2 Thessaly : a region in Greece. 

Page 11. 4-5 the land where people go after they are dead : In 

Greek mythology it is called ‘Hades’. Its ruler is Pluto. 
Page 14. 16 was longing : had a strong desire. 
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1. Explain : 

(a) I cannot bear to be without her, and perhaps the king 
o£ the land where people go after they are dead will let 
her come back and live with me again. 

(b) And Orpheus was not sorry ; for although he loved the 
bright earth, with all its flowers and soft grass and 
sunny streams, he knew that he could not be with 
Eurydice again until he had left it. 

2. Use the following words and phrases : 

of its own accord ; to break a promise : in season and out of 
season ; out and out. 

3. Distinguish between the following pairs of words : 

accede and exceed ; accept and except ; bear and bare ; course 
and coarse. 

4. Analyse : 

Orpheus passed by him and came up to the gate, and he 
found it wide open, for it had come open of its own accord 
while he was singing. 

5. Turn the following into indirect speech : 

And the king said to Orpheus : ‘ I have given you what 
you wanted, because you sang so sweetly, and when you go 
back to the earth from this place, your wife whom you love 
shall go up after you : but remember that you must never look 
back until she has reached the earth, for if you do, Eurydice 
will be brought back here.’ 

6. Answer the following questions : 

(a) How did Eurydice die ? 

(b) How did Orpheus reach the Kingdom of the Dead ? 

(c) How did he please the king there ? 

(d) How did he lose Eurydice ? 
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PADMINI—THE LOTUS PRINCESS 

The romance of Padmini’s marriage with Rana Bhim Singh 
of Chitor and her death, along with thousands of Rajput women, 
is one of the most thrilling stories of Rajput history. Padmini 
was a Ceylonese princess who was married to the Rana of Chitor. 
The fame of her beauty spread far and wide and reached the 
ears of Ala-ud-din, then ruler of Delhi. This fired the passion 
of the Muslim king, and he decided to possess the peerless queen. 
Time and again he attacked Chitor, but was repulsed each time. 
And when he did succeed, he found Chitor a ruined place and 
Padmini burned to ashes. 

Notes 

Page 17. 13 bards : poets or singers. In Rajputana they were 

called bhats. 

Page 18. 23 chivalry : bravery and courtesy. 

24 battlement : wall or parapet on the top of fortress. 

27 pinnacle : top or summit. 

Page 19. 6 Tartar barbarian : contemptuous expression for 

Ala-ud-din. 

Page 21. 18 retinue : body of men who follow a person of high 

rank. 

Page 22. 22 hostage : one remaining with the enemy as a pledge 

for the fulfilment of the conditions of treaty. 

28 peremptory : urgent. 

Page 24. 3 inviolate : unconquered. 

7 jray : fight. 

14 fared : acquitted himself. 

Page 26. 21 spoliation : plundering. 

Exercises 

1. Turn the following into indirect speech : 

(a) ‘ Tell me, O Badul,’ she said gendy, ‘ how fared my lord 

in the strife ?’ 
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(b) The lad replied proudly, ‘ He was a reaper of the harvest 
of battle ; I followed his steps as a humble gleaner of 
his sword. On the red field of honour he spread a 
carpet of the slain ; with a barbarian prince for his pillow 
he laid him down, and sleeps surrounded by the foe.* 

(c) She called her women round her and said : ‘Yonder 
comes the Tartar ; those among you who would rather 
meet death than dishonour come with me.’ 

2. Turn the jollowing into direct speech : 

(a) Twice he had demanded that she should be sent to 
him at Delhi, offering to withdraw his troops from 
under the walls of Chitor if he might possess its most 
treasured jewel. 

(b) Ala-ud-din sent word to Rana Bhim Singh that he would 
withdraw his troops if he might be permitted a sight 
of Padmini, and, so that her delicacy might not be 
affronted, he was willing to satisfy his desire by gazing 
on her reflection in a mirror. 

3. Use the following words and phrases : 

to be outdone; a look of favour ; to disarm suspicion ; 
a complimentary speech ; to revenge the insult ; to carry into 
execution ; in the very teeth ; foiled in his attempt; to gain 
a footing. 

4. Parse the words in the following sentences : 

(a) Now Padmini was as wise as she was beautiful. 

(b) Ala-ud-din grew jealous, and sent a peremptory message 
to Padmini to appear at once before him. 

5. Point out the difference between the words given below : 
honourable and honorary ; childish and child-like ; practical and 
practicable. 

6. Answer the following questions : 

(a) How did Ala-ud-din pass hi^ time brooding day and night 
in his palace ? 
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(b) What did the bards say of Padmini’s beauty ? 

(c) How did Padmini pass her days in Chitor in the company 
of her maidens ? 

(d) How did Ala-ud-din trick the Rana ? 

(e) How did Padmini meet this trick ? 

(f) How did Gorah and Badul lay down their lives on the 
field of battle ? 

(g) What did Ala-ud-din find when he entered Chitor ? 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

Nurjahan is one of the most celebrated Princesses of India. 
Famed alike for beauty and statesmanship, she ruled India 
(her husband Jahangir was only a nominal ruler) with wisdom 
and strength, and was notable for her charity. The fascinating 
story of her life is told here by Mr C. T. Diidt and is taken from 
his book, Six Famous Princesses of Islam. 

Notes 

Page 28. 7 soldiers of fortune : adventurers who joined the 

army with the ultimate aim of rising high in 
Court favour. 

Page 29. 14 caravan : a company of merchants or pilgrims 

travelling together for safety. 

Page 31. 10 Koran ; the Muslim holy book which is stated 

to have been divinely revealed to the prophet 
Mohammed. 

16 Gulistan, Bostan, Anwar-i-Suhaili ; the first two 
were written by Sheikh Sadi (1184-1291), one of 
the greatest of Persian poets, and the third is 
a collection of Persian fables. All the three 
contain moral pieces. 

21 javelin : light spear. 

Page 32. 28 Nazir : an officer equivalent to a manager. 
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4 subah : province. 

5 patron : some of the Mogul Kings, their wives 
and daughters, were noted for their patronage of 
art and literature. 

23 Ispahan : in Persia, was famous for its silk. 

25 Zcm Zcm : the celebrated holy spring in Mecca 
whose water is drunk as a religious rite by the 
Muslim pilgrims who visit the holy city. 

28 Kerbela : holy city of the Shia Muslims neat 
Baghdad in Iraq. It is the site of the battlefield 
where Husain, son of Ali and Fatima, was 
killed while defending his succession to the 
Khalifate. His tomb in the city is visited every 
year by many pilgrims. 

Exercises 

1. Explain : 

(a) She was learned and a patron of learning, and was herself 
no mean poet. 

(b) Rich and poor, nobles, men of learning and soldiers 
of fortune journeyed to Delhi to seek the favour of its 
Kings and secure their own advancement. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your own : 
to seek favour ; common talk ; to make up one’s mind ; to 
bring up ; to look after ; to do service ; to carry on business *, 
to rebuke ; to lull suspicion ; to pay respects. 

3. Turn the following into indirect speech : 

(a) * My lord,* answered she, ‘ my mother often goes to pay 
her respects but she never takes me with her, for it i? 
our Persian custom that unmarried girls very ^Idom, 
if ever, leave their homes and go visiting.* 

(b) Jahangir use to say, * Nurjahan is wise enough to carry 


Page 34. 
Page 36. 

Page 40. 
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on the business of the State. Give me only a bottle of 
wine and some meat, and I am quite happy and contented-’ 
(c) She rebuked them, saying, ‘ What fools you were to leave 
the Emperor alone and unprotected. Through your 
negligence His Majesty has been taken prisoner. What 
are you going to do to rescue him ? ’ 

4. Analyse : 

In India and in the East generally, children have no choice 
in marriage ; they have to accept the husband or the wife 
selected for them, and their own feelings and wishes are not 
considered at all. 

5. Parse : 

As we cannot bear the burden of another child we were forced 
to abandon her. 

6. Answer the following questions : 

(a) How did Salim fall in love with Mihr-un-nisa, and how 
did he marry her } 

(b) Give instances of Nurjahan’s courage, bravery and tact. 

(c) Give a short character-sketch of Nurjahan. 

A POET’S CHILDHOOD 

In this extract we are told how Rabindranath Tagore used 
to pass his time as a child. Tagore is such a household name 
in India that anything told about him is bound to be read with 
interest. He lived at a time when days were leisurely and modern 
conveniences did not exist. The picture which Marjorie Sykes 
here presents of those times almost makes them seem romandc. 
But she also tells us that the seeds of the poet’s future greatness 
may be seen finding a congenial soil in these very times. 

Notes 

Page 45. 7 stilts : pairs of poles with steps or supports at a 

sufficient distance from the lower end to allow 
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a man standing on the steps to walk clear of tlie 
ground with longer strides. 

17 the circle which Lal{shmana drew round Sita : in the 
Ramayana, when Lakshmana left Sita to find 
Rama, who had gone hunting the Golden Deer, 
he drew a circle round her, inside which, if she 
remained, she could not be harmed. When she 
stepped outside it, she was seized by Ravana. 

Page •46. 8 winnowing-fan : a machine for separating or driving 

off chaff by means of wind. 

15 impromptu doggerel : lines of low or rough kind 
of verse composed off-hand. 

Page 47. 4 horse sacrifice : the ashwa-medha yagya celebrated 

by ancient kings in token of their sovereignty. 

7 mantra : a kind of charm. 

13 whac\ : a blow. 

Page 49. 19 perch : a rod on which birds roost. 


Exercises 


1 . 


Explain the following : 

(a) The servant-boy who drew it says that it is a magic 

circle, like the circle which Lakshmana drew round Sita 

in the story. If one steps outside it, terrible things 
might happen. 

(b) Everything which lay outside the walls of home was 

for him an unknown world, full of romance and adven¬ 
ture. 


fc) ■ We were out of the cage’, writes Rabindranath, ‘ but we 
were still chained to the perch.* 

Analyse the following : 

He spent hours in watching the people who lived there, as 

they went about their daily occupations, and in making up 
stones about them. ® ^ 
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3. Use the following words and phrases : 

making a mess ; ready-made ; to set free ; to explore ; out¬ 
break of fever ; to make an impression. 


A MONTH WITH GOKHALE 

Mahatma Gandhi in his fine autobiography, The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth, has not only narrated his life-story 
from the day of his birth to his becoming the leader of the nadoo, 
but has also given many vivid portraits of some of his contem¬ 
poraries and workers with whom he came into close contact. 
When Gandhiji met Gokhale, the latter was the acknowledged 
leader of the Indian Moderates, and his burning sincerity and 
devotion to the country’s cause made a profound impression on 
Gandhiji. The admiration was mutual. Gandhiji in the ex¬ 
tract given here reveals Gokhale both as a man and a leader 
of the people. 


Notes 

Page 50. 11 tending : providing. 

17 P. C. Roy : Sir P. C. Roy was an ardent nationalist 

and India’s greatest chemist. 

Page 51. 11 strictures : adverse criticism. 

13 stalwart : brave. 

Page 52. 1 Ranade : Mahadev Govind Ranade was a Judge 

of the Bombay High Court and a great social 

reformer. 

7 sagacity : wisdom. 

Page 53. 4 mendicants : beggars. 

8 accosted : addressed. 
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25 exasperated : irritated. 

Page 54. 27 reminiscence: the recalling of past events and 

incidents. 

29 foongis : Burmese Buddhist priests. 

Page 55. 1 lethargy ; inactivity. 

2 pagoda : Burmese temple. 

4 sanctum : a holy place ; temple. 

5 Su/ami Dayanand: India's greatest modern social 

reformer and founder of the Arya Samaj. The 

sight of the rats running about the idol of Shiva 

at Morbi made him lose faith in image worship. 

20 Mrs. Besant : Mrs. Annie Besant, then President of 

the Theosophical Society, and a great political 
worker. 


1 . 


.1 


Exercises 

Explain the follounng : 

(a) He was deeply impressed with my habit of tending for 
myself, my personal cleanliness, perseverance and regu- 

/k\ T would often overwhelm me with praise. 

(b) I hold that, the more helpless a creature, the more entitled 
It IS to protection by man from the cruelty of man. But 

he who has not qualified himself for such services is un¬ 
able to afford to it any protection. 

(c) It is my constant prayer that there may be born on 

eardi some great spirit, man or woman, fired with 
divme p.ty, who will deliver us from this heinous sin, 
^mple innocent creatures, and purify the 

(d) I did not like the innumerable little candles burnine 

in the temple, and the rats running about the sanctum 

brought to my mind thoughts of Swami Dayanand's 
experience at Morbi. ^ ^auas 


9 
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you thoughtful too ; I will sing to you of the happy ones 
in your kingdom, and of those that are sad.’ 

(b) Emperor. ‘ Wind up the bird as tightly as you can, and 
let us hear it sing again.* 

4. Turn the following into direct speech : 

The Emperor says he will give you his golden slipper, and 
you shall wear it round your neck. 

5. Analyse : 

Every little detail in the garden has been most carefully 
thought out, and it is so big that even the gardener him¬ 
self is not certain where it ends. 

6. Parse the words in the following sentence : 

They say it is better than anything else in all my great 

kingdom. 

7. Answer the following questions : 

(a) What idea of Chinese court customs and life do you get 

from the play ? , , t- 3 

(b) How was the Japanese gift received by the Emperor . 

(c) How did the Emperor recover at last from his fatal 

illness ? its 

(d) What lesson do you draw from the play 


ONE IN FIVE 

India is one of the world’s biggest countries. It is big in 
size, in population, and in resources. It has a long history o 
ach^vement in the past. The present, however ts not so sat., 
factory. Mr. Minoo Masani in his book Our India draws a viv. 
picture of our country's problems and how they ^an be ^ur- 
mounted In the present extract he brings home to us the th ng 
which might mak^e us feel important, but which nevertheless, 

really great. He therefore ttUs us how to make the best 
our lesources and opportunity. 
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Notes 

Page 71. 4 Negro : Negroes are the black-skinned people who 

live in Africa. 

Page 72, 12 lop-sided : ill-balanced. 

Page 73. 10 impregnable Siegfried Line : a defence system 

of forts and blockhouses along the western 
frontier of Germany, which was built as an 
answer to the French Maginot Line in the last 
World War (1939-45). It was so strong that the 
Germans believed that it could not be stormed 
by the French. 

22 Levant : is the name given to the lands bordering 

on the Eastern part of the Mediterranean, 
including Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. 

Page 75. 22-3 the jinn of Aladdin’s lamp : the story of the jinn 

and Aladdin’s lamp is told in The Arabian 
Nights. By rubbing the lamp a jinn was raised 
who could carry out all the commands of Aladdin, 
however impossible they might have seemed. 

23 conjured up : called or summoned, 

25 transports : carries from one place to another. 

Page 78. 6 blondest of Hitler’s Nordics : Nordics were the 

northmen or inhabitants of North Germany, 
Norway and Sweden who were considered to 
have the purest Aryan blood in them. They were 
fair {blond)^ broad shouldered, intellectual people, 
from whom Hitler claimed the Germans were 
descended. Adolf Hitler was dictator of Ger¬ 
many from 1933 to 1945, when he is believed to 
have committed suicide on Germany’s defeat in 
the World War (1939-45). 

8 squat : short and thick. 
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9 bushman : original inhabitants of Australia who are 
short in stature. 

10 ricksty : weak. 

Page 80. 11 ginning : the process of separating the seed from 

cotton. 


Exercises 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Analyse the following : 

(a) We Indians are like a landlord with a big estate, but we 
have to ask ourselves where and how it is situated. 

(b) Slowly, very slowly, the bottom of the sea rose, the rivers 
had to carry their mud farther before they could find a 
quiet place to drop it, and so the great plain of the Indus 
and the Ganges was built up. 

Explain the following : 

(a) Even some of the maps of the world in our school atl^ 
—not deliberately, of course !—give this lop-sided view of 

our place on the globe. . . • u 

(b) 'Could there be a more impregnable Siegfried Line than 
that provided by the Himalayan range of mountains which 
runs almost all the way along our land frontiers ? 

(c) To keep these big rivers flowing endlessly from mountains 
to sea, Nature has devised for us something marvel¬ 
lous as the jinn that could be conjured up by Aladdin s 


'd)*^w, the land and the mountains and rivers and the 
' climate of a country are its face, while its men and women 

are its mind and soul. , 

Jse the following words and phrases in sentences of your own 

o take our proper share ; lopsided view ; to do things m a 

lig way ; to receive attention ; to keep off; to conjure up , to 

ake advantage of. 

Answer the following questions : ^ 

fa) How does India compare with other countries m 
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(b) What advantages has Nature provided for India ? 

(c) What position does India occupy in regard to shipping 
and trade routes ? 

(d) How was the Indo-Gangetic Plain formed ? 

(e) How does the Monsoon help India ? 

(f) Mention some of the varieties of people found” in India. 

(g) What do you understand by man-power ? What is the 
significance of India’s teeming population to her ? 

THE INDUS VALLEY CIVIUZATION 

The following extract is taken from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
book The Discovery of India. Pandit Nehru surveys in this book 
the vast panorama of Indian history—its ancient past and its 
present, full of troubles and possibilities. The book is illustra¬ 
tive of Pandit Nehru’s vigorous interest in Indian culture and 
civilization. In the following piece Pandit Nehru tells of the 
wonderful story of an ancient civilization which e.xisted in India 
nearly, 5,000 years ago, and the ruins of which were only recently 
discovered. 

Notes 

Page 82. 7 excavation : digging. 

16 disintegrating : falling into decay, part by part. 
Page 83. 12 to decipher : to make out the meaning. 

13 secular : not religious. 

22 Sir John Marshall : noted British archaeologist and 
authority on ancient Indian history. 

25 incipient : beginning ; in an initial stage, 

27 millennia ; plural of millennium, which is equal to 
1,000 years- 

Page 84. 1 Persia, Mesopotamia, and Egypt : these were the 

seats of very ancient civilizations. 

12 Sumerian civilization : said to be nearly 4,000 years 
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old. It developed in South Babylonia, watered 
by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Akkad was 
the chief town of Sumer. Much of the territory 
which once comprised the Empires of Sumer and 
Babylon is now included in modern Mesopotamia 
or Iraq. 

Page 85. 2 salient : prominent. 

8 & 18 baths and drainage svstem of Mohenjo-daro : 
the excavations have revealed a magnificent bath 
and a well-laid drainage system in the city. 

23 tenement : dwelling house. 

Page 86. 5 Professor Childe : another authority on ancient 

civilizations. 

11 magazines : storing rooms. 

22 bye-law : regulation made by local authority, such as 
a corpKDration or municipal board. 

Page 87. 12 ritual : religious rites or ceremonies. 

16 puling : crying like a weak child. 

18 oblivious ; forgetful. 

18-19 vague and unrealizable supernatural world : in 
the later Hindu books of religion and philosophy 
emphasis is laid not on this life but on the life 

to come. 

Exercises 

1 Use the following words in sentences of your own : 

revolutionize ; decipher ; commodious ; role ; relic ; utilitarian. 

2. Explain the following : 

(a) A time may come when this work of uncovering the distant 
past of India is again taken in hand and far-reaching dis- 

coveries are made. . 

(b) But there is always an underlying sense of continuity, 
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of an unbroken chain which joins modern India to the 
far distant period of six or seven thousand years ago when 
the Indus Valley civilization probably began. 

(c) It is interesting to note that at this dawn of India’s story, 
she does not appear as a puling infant, but already grown 
up in many ways. 

3. Analyse : 

After being preserved for over five thousand years under a 
covering of sand and soil, they wc’e rapidly disintegrating 
owing to exposure, and very little was being done to 'preserve 
these priceless relics of ancient times. 

4. Parse the words in the jollounng sentence : 

But what we know, even thus far, is of the utmost significance. 

5. Answer the joUowing questions : 

(a) What is the significance of the excavations carried out 
at Mohenjo-daro in Sind and Harappa in the Western 
Punjab 

(b) What do the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa tell us 
regarding the nature of civilization which flourished 
there ? 

(c) How can you prove that there is a continuity in Indian 
civilization ? 

MEDICINE—THEN AND NOW 

Mr. Parkhurst has specialized in writing familiarly and with 
understanding about things Indian. He is the author of the 
popular series ‘ Here and There in India * which gives a vivid 
account of the principal places of India noted for their historical 
and religious interest. The following piece is taken from his 
book, India Then and Now, and surveys Indian achievement in 
the science of medicine in the past and in modern times. 
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Notes 

8 Rigveda : the most important .o£ the four Vedas, 
Rig, Yajur, Sam and Atharva. The Vedas are 
the most ancient books in the world, and give an 
intimate picture of the early Aryans. 

16 Vedic India : the time contemporaneous with the 
Vedas, and, therefore, prehistoric India. 

14, 15 & 18 Atreya, Dhanvantari, Susruta : along with 
Charaka, they are the most noted among ancient 
Indian physicians. 

20 epic period : the period described in the great epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

24 Duryodhana : leader of the Kauravas who fought in 
the great war against their cousins, the Pandavas. 
The story of this great fight is told in the 
Mahabharata. 

Kurus : the Kauravas, who traced* their descent frona 
Kuru, an ancient Kshattriya king. 

28 elixir ; sovereign remedy. 

Sanjiuani: was the legendary herb which was 

administered to Lakshmana, Ramas younger 
brother, when he was gravely wounded by 
Meghanad and fell senseless on the battlefield. 
According to the story, the herb was fetched by 
Hanuman from the Himalayas, and possessed the 
property of reviving the oead. 

13 Visvamitra : celebrated Indian rishi. 

22 to fumigate : to disinfect or purify with fumes. 

23 sterilize : to disinfect. 

15 & 16 Taxila and Nalanda : these were world-famous 
Universiues in which all the sciences and arts 
were taught. Taxila was situated near Pesha^ 
and was chiefiy noted for the study of medicine. 
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while N'alinda was situated near Patna in Bihar 
and was famous tor the study of ancient scriptures, 

mainly Buddhist. ^ 

19 BaJdha (563^3 b.c,) : ‘The Enlightened One , 

is India’s most famous religious teacher. 

25 Chanurj^tpt ^; founder of the Mauraya d\-nas^-, 
ruled in North India (321-296 b.c.) over the 
Empire of Nlagadha. 

Page 92. -4 post-mortem : examinauon of body after death. 

7 Aso){J : was grandson of Chandragupta and was e\en 
more celebrated than his grandfather.^ He reigned 
over a great Empire from 264 to 22;> b.c. 

12 pkysioiogyi science of animal and vegeuble life. 

15 Hjrun-<ii-lLishiJ : (765-S(W aj>.) w;as Caliph ot 

Baghdad and was a great patron of music, poetry, 
and art. He is the principal charaaer in The 

Arjhian "Sights. 

27 amputation : the cutting off of a limb. 

Page 93. 11 inoculation: insertion of a senirn into the body 

through the shin to prevent an infectious disease. 

Page 94. 10 pevicinium notatum : name given to the common 

mould from which penicillin is orepared. 

ExHiasEs 

1. Consult the dictionary and find out the mean*ngs of the 
folloiidng tfords : 

leprosy ; jaundice ; drops\'; consumption. 

2. Use the foOouirg words in sentence^ of yot/r own : 
antiseptic ; sterilize ; ampuuie ; research ; anaesthetic. 

3. Analyse : 

(a) Hindus were the first to understand the ph>*riology of the 
human bodv and to provide dispensaries and hospitals for 
men and women. 
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(b) In the Mahahharata we read that Duryodhana, the chief 
of the Kurus, when pierced with arrows, was placed by 
the surgeons in a bath full of medicated water, where¬ 
upon he was freed from the arrows. 

4. Parse the words in the following sentence : 

It is interesting to read that most of the modern instruments 
are only slighdy different from those used by the ancient 
Hindu surgeons. 

5. Answer the following questions : 

(a) What are some of the achievements of ancient Indian 

physicians ? 

(b) What progress has medicine achieved in modern India . 


SPOTS 

Mr Swithin Roberts writes with considerable understanding 
of India as it was during the British regime. His stories wear 
the garb of truth, and are often thrilling. In this present story 
of adventure he introduces his readers to the tropicd forest o 
India, abounding in big game. The villages among the foot-hill 
of the Himalayas are often a prey to the depredatioiw of panthers 
and tigers, who terrorise the poor countryside. In the story now 
told bv Swithin Roberts we come across a wily old leopard who 
for long eTuded the pursuit of the villagers till, getting desperate 
they turned to a British OfScer for help, who finally ended 

their trouble. 


Notes 

Page 95. 17 clearing ■. a tract of land cleared of wood for 

cultivation. 

Page 96. 28 menace : threat. 

Page 97- 29 tracks : marks left by an animal or man. 

Page 103. 29 confirmed : made certain. 
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Explain : 

(a) Now, old age to a wild animal, and especially to a beast 
of prey, like Spots, is a terrible thing. It brings with 
it weakness and, in Nature, weakness can expect no 
mercy. 

(b) His eyes shone as he slunk through the undergrowth ; 
from time to time he uttered the hoarse cough that tells 
all the neighbourhood that a leopard is hungry and does 
not care who knows it. 

(c) His caution was fighting a losing batde with his hunger 
when the goat suddenly strained at the cord that fastened 
it to the tree. 

Use the following words and phrases . 

an easy prey ; survive ; a score ; to track ; to nod ; black with 
rage ; to investigate. 

Turn the following into indirect speech : 

* O Badri,’ said the Officer, ‘ we go once more in search of 
the spotted one, and it is in my mind that this day he dies.* 
Analyse : 

He had ceased to be able to attack the deer that were such 
an easy prey when he was young. 

Parse the words in the following sentence : 

The sun was well above the horizon, and its rays shone directly 
on a bare patch of ground in the jungle. 

Answer the following questions : 

(a) What about Spots led to the conclusion that he was 
getting old ? 

(b) Who is a man-eater ? How does Ite track his prey ? 
(c; How did the Forest Officer begin to take an interest in 

Spots ? 

(d) What mistake did Spots commit which brought about 
his death ? 
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This lesson has been written by Mr. Jack Gibson, a member 
of the Himalayan and Alpine Clubs. In it Mr. Gibson recalls 
his experience of hill-climbing, in some of which he shared the 
adventures with the boys of the Doon School, Dehra Dun, where 
he served for a time as a master. HiU<limbing affords both 
sport and adventure and is a very exciting experience. Only 
those who have taken part in these thrills know the joy of it. 
Mr. Gibson gives a vivid account of his personal experience of 
climbing among the Kumaon Hills. 


Notes 


Page 106. 

Page 108. 

Pages 108-9. 
Page 109. 


Page 110. 


4 pastime : recreation. 

9 theodolite : an instrument used in surveying. 

9 baggage animals : mules etc., which carry the 
luggage. 

27 & 1 gym shoes : a kind of sports shoes. 

10 rucksack : a bag carried on the back by walkers 
or climbers. 

19 kapok : a very light, waterproof, oily fibre which 
covers the seeds of the silk-cotton tree. It is 
used for stuffing pillows, life-belts, etc. 

7 Shi Club : Skiing is one of the most popular 
winter sports in Switzerland, Canada and 
Scandinavia. Ski Clubs exist in various coun¬ 
tries to organize this sport. The ski is a form 

of snow-shoe consisting of a long, narrow board, 
curved upward in front and strapped to the foot. 
A pair of ski sticks are generally used with these 
shoes for balancing, broking, etc. 
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1. Explain : 

(a) We must all of us have within us something of an aggres¬ 
sive spirit. We may give vent to this in squabbling 
among ourselves ; how much better to sweat it out on 
hill-sides. 

(b) A good climber is never foolhardy. 

(c) Indeed the whole range beckons to the young people of 
India as a playground to be explored, and as a resort 
where health and vigour may be built up and restored in 
the fresh air and sparkling sunshine. 

2. Use the jolhwing words and phrases : 

to pit himself; to derive benefit; to keep one’s eyes open. 

3. Analyse : 

It is important to remember that the top of a mountain is 

considerably colder than the bottom, rnd the nights than the 

days. 

4. Parse the words in the following sentence : 

Hills to climf) will always excite those interested in search 

and discovery. 

5. Answer the following questions : 

(a) What are the excitements of hilMimbing ? 

(b) Why did the ancient Hindu sage; fix places of pilgrimage 
among the high Himalayas } 

(c) What things are necessary for a climber to keep in mind ? 

(d) Give an account of any one of the three climbs done by 
the writer. 
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